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spondents, “the breaking point is near,’ “ the 

thread cannot be stretched more tautly’”’; but 
no interest is being taken in the debate in the House 
of Lords, which is not regarded as having any influence 
on the situation. Meanwhile, however, the face-saving 
debate goes on, and from an academic, if not from a 
practical, point of view is interesting. Some of the 
Anglo-Irish peers doubt the danger of civil war ; others 
hold that exclusion, partial or complete, will tend to 
provoke it. But the tone of the debate has been, on 
the whole, wonderfully conciliatory; and the various 
suggestions for an all-Irish conference upon “ Ulster” 
were well received by Lord Crewe. On the other hand, 
Sir Edward Carson’s latest public pronouncement sug- 
gested no alternative but exclusion. He defined Ulster’s 
minimum rather more clearly than is his wont: there 
must be “no popping in and out by counters,” both 
the county limit and the time limit must go. But he 
carefully avoided committing himself to any precise 
definition of the area to be excluded. As far as he is 
concerned, therefore, the way is still open for negotiation 
on this point. 


[ Belfast, according to the patient war corre- 


* * * 


Naturally Lord Lansdowne has not been able to 
observe an equal discretion. He had to frame a specific 
amendment to the Amending Bill, and so he has pro- 
posed the exclusion of the whole of Ulster without a 
plebiscite and without a time limit. The absurdity of 
such an expedient as a means of avoiding civil war 
becomes apparent when it is considered that Ulster 


includes three counties, Donegal, Monaghan and Cavan, 
where the Catholics form well over 75 per cent. of the 
population, whilst in Donegal alone 11,000 Nationalist 
Volunteers are drilling. The Westminster Gazette, how- 
ever, assures us that all this must be taken philosophically 
as the next stage in the bargain. The Commons will 
amend the amendments to the Amending Bill, and then 
we shall get to “close quarters with the real issues.” 
We hope that Lord Lansdowne’s other amendments 
may be regarded in the same light, especially that one 
which provides that lest the Ulstermen should change 
their opinions in the next few years, arrangements are 
to be made for setting up an entirely separate adminis- 
trative service with a vested interest in the permanent 
partition of Ireland. Whatever happens, the Govern- 
ment should now be safe from having more trouble with 
the Army. If the I.N.V. and U.V.F. were to declare 
war upon one another over a piece of land in Tyrone, 
or Donegal, or Fermanagh, General Gough and his 
friends could not refuse to separate and disarm the com- 
batants. 
* * * 

With a party behind them in the Commons as solid 
and enthusiastic as it was at the time of the Curragh 
fiasco, the Government have no particular need to fear 
any assault that Mr. Bonar Law or Lord Lansdowne 
may make upon them or their policy. But when, as on 
last Tuesday night, their majority on a first-class 
division, on a motion moved by the Prime Minister 
himself, drops to 23, there would appear to be real 
ground for anxiety. We doubt, however, whether the 
drop really meant very much more than that Liberals, 
freed at last from the fear that a Government defeat 
would mean beginning the Home Rule controversy all 
over again, have taken an early opportunity of exer- 
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cising their unaccustomed liberty of action. Some, we 
are told, absented themselves because they disliked the 
Budget, others because they want armed Ulstermen 
arrested, and yet others because they were annoyed at 
not having been warned of the early adjournment on 
the previous day. In any case, it was not a very 
effective protest, since no one—apparently not even the 
Government—really knew what it was about. It is 
not likely to be repeated. The recalcitrants have gone 
far enough to see what rebellion feels like, and the 
taste has probably been enough for them. We suspect 
that the division figures were hardly announced before 
they were more than half ashamed of themselves, and 
that they are now ready to make amends to the Whips 
in the shape of better attendance and steadier majorities 
for some little time to come. 


* * * 


At last the Government’s housing proposals have 
matcrialised in the shape of the introduction by Mr. 
Runciman of what he calls a “ small measure ”’ to enable 
three millions to be borrowed for two purposes : First, 
an unspecified number of cottages are to be built for 
agricultural labourers under the auspices of the Board 
of Agriculture in rural districts where there is a serious 
shortage, and, second, the Government proposes to pro- 
vide houses for some of its own employees, particularly in 
the Rosyth district, where the overcrowding and lack of 
accommodation have long been a crying scandal. Pre- 
sumably the Government has been shamed into this pre- 
liminary step by the repeated introduction of the 
Unionist Housing Bill, and by the sense of incredulity 
that has been aroused through their having launched 
their “‘ land campaign” so long before they were pre- 
pared to give any practical earnest of their intentions. 
But as far as the present session is concerned, we fear 
that this Bill, like the campaign as a whole, is only a 
piece of window-dressing. Its prospects are, to say the 
least, not bright. 


* * * 


Once more Mr. Asquith has declared his intention of 
introducing in the present session the Government’s 
proposals for the reform of the House of Lords, but the 
character of the said proposals appears to be still 
undecided. It is an open secret that there are serious 
divisions in the Cabinet on the subject, and it is under- 
stood that the stronger party still favours the creation 
of a directly-elected Chamber. Liberal opinion in 
general, however, seems to be setting steadily against 
this course. The Nation, followed, but with perhaps 
rather less conviction, by other Ministerial journals, is 
undertaking something like a campaign (in a series of 
articles which are being issued in pamphlet form) 
against any attempt “ to divide and confuse the popular 
will by offering it a second means of expression which, 
if the history of Second Chambers has any significance 
at all, is designed and predestined to thwart the First.” 
It considers that “the only serious fault in a popular 
assembly which a Second Chamber can correct is a 
certain slovenliness and ineffectiveness of workman- 
ship” ; and that the best body for this purpose would 
be one appointed by and dependent on the First. 


These views, as we need hardly remind those of our 
readers who read the Supplement on Second Chambers 
which we published some time since, entirely coincide 
with the conclusions to which we were driven by a 
study of the actual working of Second Chambers al] 


over the world. 
x x * 


The long-drawn adventure at Vancouver of the 
Komagata Maru has ended. The 860 Indians seeking 
admission into British Columbia are to return imme- 
diately to Hong Kong, assisted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. This has come about finally through the failure 
of the application for a writ of habeas corpus, on the 
ground that the prohibitive immigration law is in 
excess of the powers conferred upon the Dominion 
Legislature. The Court of Appeal, in rejecting this 
contention, declared that Canada’s authority to impose 
conditions upon “ immigrants of any or every race or 
nationality *’ is complete. Meanwhile, another shipload 
of Indians is on its way from Calcutta—the intention 
being to comply with the clause of the immigration law 
which insists upon a continuous passage from the 
country of origin, a condition which Gurdit Singh did 
not observe in the case of the Komagata Maru. This 
second ship will, of course, be equally unsuccessful after 
the decision of the Canadian courts. Negotiations are 
to be opened between London and Ottawa with a view 
to arriving at some solution satisfactory to both Canada 
and India. This is well; but such negotiations will 
have no effect upon the state of feeling in India con- 
sequent upon the failure of the enterprise and the 
return of the emigrants to their villages, mostly in the 
Punjab. The one encouraging circumstance is that the 
reverse of the Indians in British Columbia is balanced 
by the practical settlement of the Indian difficulty in 
South Africa, and the latter has been a far more serious 
and obstinate problem. 


*” * * 


The arrival in England of a deputation from the 
South African Native National Congress is drawing 
some attention to recent land legislation in South Africa. 
A year ago the South African Parliament passed a 
Natives’ Land Act, the object of which is that certain 
areas should be defined as native reserves, within which 
natives alone should own land and native life might be 
developed with a considerable degree of freedom, in 
contradistinction to other areas where whites own the 
land, and white civilisation is the dominant factor. For 
this purpose a Commission was set up to delimit the 
areas; and to prevent the interval during the Com- 
mission’s labours from being used for an orgy of land 
speculation, the Act laid down that no new land trans- 
action should be allowed between whites and blacks 
without the approval of the Governor-General. The 
prohibition, it will be seen, is temporary in its intention, 
and can be relaxed in any particular case where cause 
is shown. Some such prohibition was obviously inevit- 
able if the policy of scheduling areas through a Com- 
mission was to be adopted ; one may add, that hardship 
in particular cases was no less inevitable; but the 
Administration, if sympathetic, could largely remove 
it by approving proper transactions. 
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The native leaders allege that much hardship has 
been suffered. They originally asked that the Act’s 
prohibition of land transactions should be repealed. 
This was not a practicable demand, and the mere fact 
that it was put forward probably prejudiced their case. 
What they now press for are mainly two things : (1) an 
enquiry into grievances, and more sympathetic adminis- 
tration ;(2)some step whereby the execution of General 
Botha’s pledges regarding the régime to be extended in 
future to the native areas (pledges which are admittedly 
very satisfactory) may cease to be contingent on General 
Botha’s remaining in office, and become binding on all 
South African statesmen. Having failed to get satis- 
faction on either point at Capetown, they came to 
England to ask Mr. Harcourt to do so. We cannot 
imagine that he will consent to try. The first point is 
so clearly one of internal administration that a Colonial 
Secretary's interference would be fiercely resented by all 
the Dominions. The second is too vague; it is difficult 
to see how, in the nature of things, either General Botha, 
or General Botha and Mr. Harcourt together, could 
bind General Botha’s successors. The latter could 
repeal a law almost as easily as they could depart from 
a pledge, if the law were carried in advance of the cir- 
cumstances to which it would be applied. All the same, 
the non-possumus is unfortunate ; the presumption is 
strong that a good deal of hardship is being suffered by 
the natives, who have very few friends among South 
African politicians. 


* * * 


We referred a few weeks ago to an official enquiry 
into the condition of the widows and children on out- 
door relief in Norwich. Now we have the report of a 
similar investigation made by the special woman 
inspector of the Local Government Board at Great 
Yarmouth. The unvarnished description of the cir- 
cumstances in which these “children of the State” 
are being brought up is a sickening tale of dirty and 
flea-infested houses, of insanitary bedrooms with practi- 
cally all the bedding sold or pawned, of tubercular 
children sleeping with mothers, brothers and sisters, of 
school children with their boots in holes and garments 
in rags, of infants at home with sore eyes and discharging 
ears. In more than 50 per cent. of the cases, we are 
told, “the amount granted is so small that the women 
can never hope to bring up their children as healthy, 
independent citizens.” Unhappily there is nothing 
exceptional here—and nothing new. It is five years 
since the Royal Commission laid bare the shocking 
state of the out-relief children, and during all this time 
the public has been simply deluded by official assurances 
that the necessary reforms were being carried out. 
Nothing, in fact, has been done. Mr. Samuel's promise 
of a Circular on this subject to the Guardians marks, as 
we hope, the beginning of a different régime. But, as 
the Whitehall officials know very well, exhortation is 
not enough. Every Board of Guardians should be 
obliged to appoint a woman visitor to report con- 
tinuously on the welfare of all children for whose 
support public money is being paid ; and there should 
be a small staff of Local Government Inspectors specially 
detailed for the duty of seeing that the Boards of 









Guardians are not neglecting what is, after all, the most 
important of their responsibilities. Only so will the 
present scandal be ended. 


*~ * * 


One of the objections made to granting women votes 
is their assumed inability to perceive the larger inter- 
national horizons. Perhaps this is why there has been 
practically no mention in the daily newspapers of the 
meetings in London during the past week of the Council 
of the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance—the 
vigorous organisation which embraces the suffrage 
societies of twenty-six separate countries, from China 
to the United States, from Australia to Finland. It is 
certainly a portent that this Alliance, established ten 
years ago, should find that the bulk and importance of 
its work has increased a hundredfold. It represents 
through its constituent societies many millions of women, 
it publishes a monthly organ (Jus Suffragii) in five 
languages, and it has recently issued an excellent text- 
book giving all the facts as to the working of women’s 
suffrage in practice. The congresses which it periodic- 
ally holds are attended by some 1,200 delegates. Its 
proceedings and publications are marked by a very 
definite note of optimism, justified perhaps by the fact 
that already ten of the United States of America have 
granted the vote, together with the whole of Australasia 
and, in Europe, Norway and Finland—a total popu- 
lation of twelve millions—whilst it is pretty evident 
that another year or two will see woman suffrage in 
force in half a dozen more of the United States, in 
Denmark, in Sweden, and in Holland. By the time the 
Congress meets next year in Berlin the aggregate of the 
populations amongst whom women enjoy a vote may 
easily equal the population of the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Meanwhile the latest recruit to the Alliance 
is the energetic Woman’s Suffrage Society of the State 
of Cuba! 

* 7” * 

The new society of the ‘‘ United Suffragists,’’ most 
of the founders of which were not very long since mem- 
bers of the W.S.P.U., bids fair to become, at least as far as 
London is concerned, the centre of gravity of the women’s 
suffrage movement. Established only a few months 
ago, it has shown a remarkable capacity for growth, and 
now that it has secured control of Votes for Women, a 
first-rate weekly paper with a large circulation, owned 
and edited hitherto by Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 
its influence should extend with still greater rapidity. 
The United Suffragists occupy an intermediate position 
between the revolutionary section and the party of 
peaceful persuasion. In their attitude towards militancy 
—militancy, that is to say, in the sense of the commission 
of actual crimes—they probably represent a very large 
section of the movement ; they do not take part in it, 
but they refuse to condemn it. They dislike arson, and 
do not believe in its effectiveness as a political weapon, 
but they dislike the retaliatory measures of the Govern- 
ment still more. There is no doubt that a good deal 
more will be heard of this organisation. 


* * * 


The Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
1913, which has been issued this week, as usual proves 
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itself to be the most human of all the annual Govern- 
ment Reports in its revelation of the conditions of labour 
of the seven million wage-earners with whose working 
lives it deals. The remarks of several of the inspectors 
on the subject of hours of labour are of special importance 
at a time when this problem is the most neglected of all 
the main lines of social advance. The sixty-hour week 
(excluding meal times and the additional overtime per- 
mitted in certain industries) is the most scandalous 
anomaly in the British industrial code. The inspectors 
point out that the majority of factory occupiers are now 
employing their workpeople for hours shorter than those 
permitted by the law, and give several interesting 
instances of the reduction of hours without loss to 
employers. Yet, in addition to infringements of the 
law—as, for example, the employment of a girl in a 
laundry from 5.80 a.m. to 8 p.m. for three weeks at a 
time—there are numbers of cases of gross overworking 
within the limits of the law ; and as the Principal Lady 
Inspector says: “it is obvious that only by general 
trade agreement can individual employers work much 
below the legal limit.”” Why does not the Government 
introduce a simple Bill to amend the Trade Boards Act 
by enabling the Trade Boards, and, in industries where 
no Trade Boards exist, special boards, to fix normal 
working hours within the limit of the Factory Act ? 


* * * 


Abundant evidence is once more brought forward in 
the Report to prove the urgency of the need for the new 
Truck Act, which the Government have failed to pass 
in spite of the appalling revelations of the Truck Com- 
mittee which reported six years ago. The women in- 
spectors give us a vivid picture of the exploitation of the 
wretched Ulster home workers who make underclothing, 
shirts, embroidery, and knitted goods for large firms, 
often at the rate of ld. an hour. The work is distributed 
to them through agents, and it appears from an enquiry 
amongst 138 agents that half of them are shopkeepers, 
who naturally bring pressure on the women to take 
payment in goods as a condition of receiving work. 
** Workers who ask for money,” said one woman to an 
inspector, “cannot get work, or can only get badly 
paid work.”” Cases are given of the deduction of fines 
of 1s. from girls earning between 6s. and 7s. in clothing 
and brass factories, while in a weaving shed 5s. 5d. was 
deducted from a wage of 10s. 7d., and 3s. from a wage of 
18s. 4d. In a South London milliners’ shop a girl 
earning 6s. a week damaged a piece of silk valued at 
7s. 4d. The whole of this was deducted from her wages 
and the firm kept the silk! But of what use are such 
revelations to a Government which leaves a Mr. McKenna 
in charge of the Home Office ? 

* * * 

Mr. Chamberlain’s career has a moral for the workers 
which the papers of his own party are naturally not 
anxious to draw, even if it has struck them, which is 
improbable. That moral is, that men find leaders only 


when they are worth leading. The middle-class prole- 
tariat lost Joseph Chamberlain simply because when, 
after his striking début as a Republican mayor and a 
great municipal Socialist, he offered to lead the attack 
on property and hold the idle rich to ransom, it was 


made clear to him that he might just as well throw him- 
self and his career into the Thames as attempt to take 
the political field with so unorganised, so unconvinced, 
and consequently so faithless and fickle a following. 
When he refused to commit political and social suicide, 
and took service with the people who knew his value 
and paid his price, the spokesmen of the class that had 
lost its chance had nothing better to say than to sneer 
at him for preferring duchesses to charwomen. But 
really if a man begins by proposing to a charwoman, 
and she not only does not reciprocate his sentiments, 
but would obviously be a very bad bargain if she did, 
he can hardly be blamed for consoling himself with a 
duchess. What nonsense it is to talk of him as misled 
by ambition (he who died plain Joe Chamberlain !) 
when it is as plain as the sun in the heavens that he 
aimed at nothing but the opportunity to exercise his 
remarkable political ability in a dignified and secure 
position. If the classes offered him that, and the 
masses offered him a squalid martyrdom, the masses 
had themselves to thank for his choice. It is inspiring 
as well as candid in a Garibaldi to offer his men starva- 
tion, wounds and death as their reward ; but if his men 
had made that offer to Garibaldi instead of offering to 
die for him and their common cause, he must have 
turned his back on them with the contempt they 
deserved. Chamberlain, like other men (Mr. John 
Burns, for example), had to take his sphere of activity 
not where he would have liked it, but where he found 
it; and it was the fault of the middle-class proletariat 
and of the working class that he did not find it as the 
leader of a Social-Democratic party in the House of 
Commons. 
* * * 

The result was a career vulgarised and on its finest 
side missed. His decision against Home Rule was a 
mistake, though Home Rule was then so poor a job as 
a piece of English legislation, and the enthusiasm of 
the English Gladstonians for it, when it was not mere 
romantic excitement, was such transparent party 
humbug, that one can hardly blame him. Tariff 
Reform, though a good Midlands game commercially, 
discredited him by revealing his crudity and illiteracy 
as an economist, which must have caused Mr. Balfour 
excruciating intellectual agonies. The same disqualifica- 
tion made him a failure at the Colonial Conferences on 
Preference : he did not understand the economic prob- 
lems in the abstract, and therefore could not see them 
as they appeared from the other side. His one great 
chance : that of offering the working classes a minimum 
wage as a guarantee against the traditionally dreaded 
rise in the price of bread threatened by his Protectionist 
schemes, he missed, being by that time so completely 
off his old lines (which would have led him directly 
to it) that he never thought of it. All that can be said 
of his London career is that, being an energetic spirit, 
he was in the thick of whatever trouble and mischief 
the Front Benches were making in their abysmal 
ignorance of the real problems of their time. But his 
real glory began and ended in Birmingham, and his 
story will concern posterity only as an early and brilliant 
chapter of the history of Municipal Socialism in 
England. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
INDIA 


HE summary rejection by the House of Lords 
of the Council of India Bill, at the instance of 
Lord Curzon, and the reasons avowed by the 
majority, amount together to nothing less than a 
calamity. The measure of reform proposed by Lord 
Crewe was half-hearted and imperfect ; and it was, as 
such, adversely criticised by the representatives of 
educated public opinion in India. It might at least have 
been considered and amended in Committee. But now 
Lord Curzon has made the House of Lords convey to 
every Indian lawyer, doctor, editor, administrative 
officer, teacher, and university graduate from Cashmere 
to Cape Comorin, whether Parsee, Hindu, or Mussulman 
—from whom a vague impression will slowly penetrate 
to the “dim inarticulate multitude ’—that nothing in 
the nature of a free representation of Indian opinion can 
be permitted in the supreme Councils of the Indian 
Empire. 

The Council of the Secretary of State for India, which 
was established by statute in 1858 on the abolition of 
the East India Company, is one of those ingenious con- 
stitutional devices by which, in the absence of anything 
like a democratic representative assembly, the early- 
Victorian constitution-makers strove to avert ministerial 
autocracy. Its members, who are paid high salaries, 
are chosen principally from superannuated members of 
the Indian Civil Service who have risen to high office in 
that bureaucratic hiererchy. They have experience of 
India, but only of the India of the British Civil Service ; 
and, what is of supreme importance, their experience is 
always of the India of the past. To their wisdom Lord 
Morley, by one of the happiest of his reforms, added that 
of two natives of India ; these, unfortunately, also being 
chosen from the ranks of the successful bureaucracy. 
It was one of the features of Lord Crewe’s Bill, to which a 
majority of the House of Lords most strongly objected, 
that these two representatives of Indian native opinion 
should in future be appointed from a panel formed by 
the unofficial members (some of whom are elected by 
variously formed constituencies) of the various Legis- 
lative Councils now existing in India. 

But the avowed objection to the Bill was that it sought 
in some degree to free the Secretary of State for India 
from the control of this Council of distinguished officials 
of the last generation. For the Council of India is, by 
statute, very far from being merely an advisory or 
consultative body. It is actually as much part of the 
supreme Executive as the Secretary of State himself. 
It must meet at least once a week. Every communica- 
tion to India must be submitted to it seven days before 
despatch, unless the Secretary of State declares it to be 
on secret business (when it is communicated only to the 

Political Committee) or specially urgent (when it must 
be submitted after despatch). On every such communi- 
cation a debate may arise, and a vote may be claimed. 
In practice, any one member may hang up any reform 
for months by demanding that further enquiries should 
be made in India. On any expenditure, however small, 
on anything relating to official patronage in India, and 








on the restoration of any officer whom the Indian authori- 
ties have removed or suspended, the vote of a majority 
of this strangely constituted Council, which never allows 
any of its proceedings to be known, is legally supreme 
and final, however strongly the Secretary of State and 
all his professional advisers may disapprove of the 
decision, and quite regardless of any Parliamentary 
mandate. On other issues—are there any issues not 
involving either expenditure or patronage ?—the Secre- 
tary of State may, if he pleases, overrule the Council 
to which he is subjected, on condition that he officially 
records his reasons for taking so presumptuous a course. 
It is not known whether it is ever done. Thus, even a 
resolution of the House of Commons ordering something 
to be done or not to be done in India may be, by actual 
statute, of no avail if a majority of this little Council 
of “ experienced” Civil Servants, of mature age, and 
not altogether devoid of professional prejudice, choose 
to disapprove of its wisdom. 

Here we have the real ground of objection to any such 
reduction of the controlling power of the Council as Lord 
Crewe is apparently aiming at. What Lord Curzon 
wants is to keep both the educated Indian and the 
House of Commons at bay. Lord Crewe’s Bill proposed 
merely to loosen the rigid statutory requirements which 
compel weekly meetings, the submission to the full 
Council of every despatch, and so on. But the meaning 
and purport of his proposals, including that of allowing 
popular election to have ever so faint an influence on 
the choice of the two Indian representatives, can only 
be the transformation of the Council from a controlling 
executive into an advising and criticising body. This, 
surely, is what it ought to be. Only through the 
Secretary of State can either the House of Commons or 
the educated public opinion of India exercise any 
supreme influence on the way that India is governed, 
It is therefore the Secretary of State—give him what 
Advisory Council we choose, require him as we may to 
consult such a Council on all matters of principle—whom 
we ought to hold responsible for supervising, criticising, 
and, in the last resort, directing the Government of India 
—not a body of whom the members and their opinions 
are unknown, which meets in secret and publishes no 
record of its votes, and which can pretend to no repre- 
sentative authority. For a Council of India sitting in 
London, recruited in the main from natives of India 
by whatever forms of election may progressively be 
possible—expressive therefore of whatever body of 
educated public opinion may from time to time exist In 
India—we can imagine a real use, as a purely advisory 
Council, the views of which might at least warn us of 
what the educated classes were thinking. But an 
independent secret Council which is a clog on the Execu- 
tive negatives all the lessons of Political Science. To 
constitute such a body from the officials of a bygone 
generation is, in the very nature of things, to ensure 

that it shall always be a little out of touch with the 
realities of the present. Such a body, to use Mill's 
words, is not only a board but also a screen—a screen 
which is apt to hide both from the people of India and 
from Parliament the extent to which the desires of India 
and the wishes of the House of Commons are silently 
set at naught. 
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THE WOOLWICH STRIKE 


HE Woolwich strike has been a remarkable 
example of the strength of the idealistic 
element in present-day trade unionism. The 

Arsenal contains twelve thousand manual workers of 
every grade of skill, from the highest type of engineer, who 
has received the all-round training which the Government 
workshops alone afford and who earns, perhaps, 50s. to 60s. 
a week, to the labourer with a wage of only 23s. a week. 
Each of these grades of workers has its own economic 
grievances. The engineers are at the moment negotiat- 
ing for an increase in their standard rate. Only a few 
months ago a demonstration was held in Trafalgar Square 
in support of the demand that the Government should 
follow the example set many years ago by the Woolwich 
Borough Council of according to all its adult male em- 
ployees a minimum wage of 30s. a week. Yet when the 
twelve thousand Arsenal workers came out on strike on 
Monday last, scarcely a word was to be heard about their 
own pressing economic grievances. Nor was even the 
question of compulsory trade unionism mentioned— 
although the minority of non-unionists joined the 
strikers and were being enrolled by the score on Monday 
and Tuesday in the appropriate societies at specially 
opened offices. The whole extraordinary display of 
united enthusiasm was an idealistic protest on behalf of 
the principle that trade unionists should not be required 
to touch a job on which blackleg labour was employed. 
A certain firm which had a three years’ jobbing contract 
with the War Office, dating from 1912, belonged to the 
London Master Builders Association, and in consequence 
of the building trade dispute was employing only non- 
union workers, who had “ signed the document ’”’ and 
were blacklegs in the clearest sense of the term. The 
War Office instructed this firm to construct a concrete 
foundation for a machine. The foundation was com- 
pleted, and Mr. Entwhistle, an engineer employed at the 
Arsenal, was ordered to proceed with the erection of the 
machine. He refused on the ground that it was against 
his own conscience and the instructions of his Union, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, to complete a job 
which had been commenced by blackleg labour. On 
being interviewed by the Chief Superintendent of Ord- 
nance Factories, Sir Frederick Donaldson, he offered to 
complete the work on condition that no further use was 
made of the blackleg builder’s operatives. But since he 
refused to undertake the task unconditionally, Sir Frede- 
rick Donaldson dismissed him on disciplinary grounds. 
Several hundred men in the same shop struck work. On 
the following day, Saturday last, a trade union deputa- 
tion interviewed Sir Frederick Donaldson, who offered to 
reinstate Mr. Entwhistle if he would agree to perform the 
particular piece of work in question. Sir Frederick pro- 
mised, in addition, that the whole question of the employ- 
ment of contractors who were making use of blackleg 
labour should be considered. These proposals were 
obviously unacceptable to the men, who demanded the 
unconditional reinstatement of Mr. Entwhistle. The 
number of strikers had by this time grown to eight thou- 
sand. On Monday it reached the number of twelve 
thousand. On Tuesday the Government effected a 
settlement with the Strike Committee, on the under- 





standing that for the present no further work was done 
in the Arsenal by means of blackleg labour, the men 
agreeing in the meantime not to make any further diffi- 
culties with regard to building work that had already 
been executed; Mr. Entwhistle was to be reinstated 
unconditionally, and an enquiry was to be held with 
regard to the action to be taken in connection with the 
principle out of which the dispute arose. Whatever the 
result of that enquiry may be, no penalty is to be inflicted 
on Mr. Entwhistle or any of the other strikers. 

Thus the men have gained their point, at any rate as far 
as concerns the immediate cause of the dispute, while it 
seems probable that some permanent recognition will be 
given by the Government to the implications which the 
conception of working-class solidarity involves. The 
whole incident is an important event in the history of 
the evolution of constitutionalism in industry. Sir 
Frederick Donaldson, in his interview with the men’s 
deputation on Saturday, laid much emphasis on the 
necessity of the maintenance of discipline. The issue 
was thus essentially one of authoritarianism versus the 
exercise of rights of conscience in the industrial sphere. 
As we have had occasion to remark before, the middle and 
upper classes generally are very far at present from ap- 
preciating either the strength or the quality of the con- 
scientious objection on the part of trade unionists to 
having anything to do even indirectly with the products 
of blackleg labour. To the trade unionist the principle 
of the solidarity of the workers is at once an ideal, a 
social gospel, and a practical guide in the conduct of life. 
** Each for all and all for each” is the motto which the 
passer-by may see emblazoned on the front of the great 
Co-operative Store of the Woolwich Arsenal workers ; 
and to them it is not a mere hackneyed phrase, but a 
comprehensive code of honour. The first rule of that 
code is that a man must play not for himself but for his 
side, and on its universal adoption rests the trade 
unionist’s hope for the regeneration of society. The 
blackleg, the man who affirms his personal right to take 
any paid job that offers irrespective of the effect of his 
action on his fellow-workers, is thus nothing less than an 
enemy of society; he is an outcast, on a par morally 
with a sweater or a thief; and to be asked not only to 
tolerate his existence, but actually to give countenance 
to his activities by completing the work he has begun, is 
more than can be expected of any trade unionist who has 
once taken hold of the spirit and the ethics of trade 
unionism. In any case, regarding the matter from the 
point of view of mere practical expediency, it is surely 
clear that if trade unionists feel—as they do feel—an 
almost religious sentiment on the subject of the duty of 
refusing to work with men who are actually engaged in 
breaking a strike, then their sentiment must be accepted 
as a fundamental fact in social organisation. It is the 
business of those who are in a position of authority over 
Government undertakings so to conduct their work that 
they will not come into conflict with the social principles 
which trade unionists hold sacred. The Arsenal pos- 
sesses a Building Works Department, and apparently 
there would have been no difficulty in executing through 
it the work which was actually performed by blacklegs. 
It is high time that a working acquaintance with the code 
of social ethics of trade unionism should be considered 
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at least as essential for important Government officials 
concerned with the direction of labour as knowledge of 
what is and what is not “ good form ” in their own class. 

But the Woolwich strike illustrates in yet another way 
the need for the education of the governing classes in the 
social conceptions which arise inevitably out of the 
economic position of the working-classes. Mr. Ent- 
whistle was summarily dismissed—not merely suspended 
—by Sir Frederick Donaldson. There was no suggestion 
that he was entitled to have the conflict between the dis- 
interested dictates of his conscience and Sir Frederick 
Donaldson’s conception of disciplinary necessity ad- 
judged by any tribunal. Sir Frederick Donaldson 
assumed, as a matter of course, that a manual employee 
of the Government must be liable to the complete depri- 
vation of his means of livelihood at the discretion of his 
superior officer for an alleged offence against discipline. 
Twelve thousand of Mr. Entwhistle’s fellow-employees 
thought otherwise, and in consequence Mr. Entwhistle 
has had to be unconditionally reinstated. What has 
happened once may easily happen again, if the cireum- 
stances are not altered ; and the complete victory of the 
men. as regards Mr. Entwhistle’s reinstatement, is a 
direct invitation to the employees of every Government 
and municipal undertaking to adopt similar measures 
whenever a disciplinary dismissal, which is disapproved 
by the workers as a whole, occurs. It is, therefore, the 
business of the Government not merely to enquire into 
the circumstances which justify their trade unionist 
employees in refusing to be associated with the work of 
blacklegs ; they have also to discover how their manual 
workers may obtain a reasonable security of tenure which 
is on the one hand consistent with efficiency and on the 
other gives them the protection of a quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure against the loss of their means of livelihood. The 
problem is less difficult than many others which have 
been solved in the sphere of social organisation. The 
growing determination of the workers to manifest their 
solidarity by resisting in every possible way an injury to 
a single member of their class makes it incumbent upon 
the Government to deal with it in the interests of indus- 
trial peace as well as in those of social justice. 


THE GREAT POWERS AS 
FILIBUSTERS 


Fatstarr : “ I have led my rascals where they are peppered.” 
King Henry IV., Part I. 

N the interests, one supposes, of distracted diplomacy 
the newspapers of this country have turned their 
limelight off Albania. For news of the tragi- 

comedy there we have lately had to rely almost entirely 
upon Rome and Vienna, anything but safe sources. 
Still, a little trustworthy news leaks through, enough to 
show us that the affairs of the Prince of Wied are 
going from bad to worse. Moreover, there has been 
light of a most curious kind from a most unexpected 
quarter. The American Minister at Athens, Mr. 


Williams, after paying Albania a surprise visit, has 
burst upon horrified officialdom with an account of his 
impressions, which for absolute frankness far surpasses 
anything in the way of blazing indiscretion which 
diplomacy has had to stomach even from America. 


The full text of Mr. Williams’s statement reads like a 
joint effort of Messrs. Roosevelt, Kipling, and Garvin 
at their strongest. With a courage worthy of this 
vigour Mr. Williams forwarded his paper to Washington, 
accompanied by his resignation. Anyone who has read 
it will not wonder that the resignation was accepted 
forthwith. The acceptance may soothe the ruffled 
feelings of European diplomacy, but it will not dispose 
of the ex-Minister’s statement. Extraordinary as that 
is, with its lurid adjectives and utter want of reserve, 
there is something in it more extraordinary still—it is 
true. From first to last it is a statement of fact. That 
the facts, sometimes shocking, sometimes ridiculous, are 
well-nigh incredible, does not detract from their truth. 
They are what Mr. Williams says they are, and they 
deserve even his adjectives. 
When the Great Powers determined to bind together 
a bundle of incongruities and call it Albania, they tried 
to make a State out of a geographical expression so 
vague and loose that no two men could agree what it 
expressed. They attempted to do what only force 
could accomplish, without supplying the force to accom- 
plish it. While on the North-East they gave to Servia 
an Albanian strip the people of which would gladly have 
remained independent, on the South they tore 150,000 
Hellenized Epirotes from Greece to provide the tax- 
payers for their impossible principality. Two wrongs do 
not make a right, and these two were promptly followed 
by a border war with Servia and by an immediate 
rising in Epirus. Their repulse by the Servians filled the 
northern Albanians with disgust and distrust. The 
rising in Epirus led the new Prince to declare war upon 
the Greek element. With Austrian and Italian aid he 
distributed some thousands of rifles among his Moslem 
subjects and endeavoured to enroll them against the 
Epirotes. They replied by turning their arms against 
him. The arrest and deportation of Essad Pasha on 
suspicion of sympathising with them put the last touch 
to the exasperation of the Moslem majority. In his 
despair the unhappy Prince bribed the leader of the 
Roman Catholic clansmen in the extreme north of the 
country to attack the Moslem insurgents. The Catholic 
leader, Bib Doda, took the money with alacrity, and has 
since asked for more, but his attacks got no further than 
the burning of a few villages. He lent, indeed, a division 
of his caterans to defend the Prince in Durazzo, but they 
had no heart in the work, fought very poorly, and out- 
side their trenches were uniformly beaten. Reputable 
correspondents tell us that the conduct of the Prince's 
men in the country is that of sheer marauders. They 
plunder the villages, and when confronted with serious 
resistance, make off to the hills with their booty. In 
the result, except around Avlona, the Prince has no 
considerable district left to him. At Durazzo he just 
holds the town. At Koritza his officers, wedged 
between the Epirotes and the insurgents, have actually 
surrendered to the former. Outside Skutari, which is 
policed by the Great Powers, it may be said of Albania 
that European diplomacy has managed in a few months 
to make it more savage, more intractable, and more 
miserable than ever. The North and the South are both 
fighting the Centre, but are not combined against 
it; the North for choice would rather fight the South. 
The South is absolutely opposed to both Centre and 
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North. All three divisions dread and hate the Great 
Powers, their policy, and their agents. The Northerners, 
—the Malissori and Mirdites—are, of course, in touch with 
Austria : they take Austrian money. But outside a few 
leaders their clansmen neither love nor trust Austria. 
Nor do they, any more than their central and southern 
countrymen, respect the foreign Prince whose sole 
achievement has been to shoot and plunder his own 
subjects and be beaten by them. 

European diplomacy is paying the penalty for trying 
to do a wrong thing in a wrong way. In Epirus it has 
played the part of a tyrant, and in Moslem Albania that 
of a robber. Catholic northerners have learned to re- 
gard it as a weak and baffled interloper. At any moment 
its unfortunate puppet may have to flee from Durazzo, 
and nothing but a European army or bribery on a bold 
scale could enable him to turn the tide of misfortune. 
Diplomacy shows no sign at present of coming forward 
with either men or money. Europe is confronted with 
two alternatives. It must either conquer Albania by 
main force, cost what it may ; or it must acknowledge 
failure, throw up the job, and leave the savage mountain- 
eers alone. England, which, technically at any rate, 
is chiefly responsible for the Albanian experiment, and 
especially for the inclusion of the Epirotes, proposes to 
wash her hands of the business. According to Sir 
Edward Grey, this country intends neither to crush the 
Albanians nor to help them. Great Britain will not 
send troops to Albania to “ restore order,”’ nor will it 
interfere with any other Power who thinks it has a 
mission there to “ restore order.’”’ In other words, we 
abandon the Albanians to their fate at the hands of 
Austria and Italy. You cannot “ restore order” in a 
country which has never known order since the downfall 
of the Comnenian dynasty of the Byzantine Empire. 
The fact that the mountaineers are turbulent gives no 
right to Powers who are not their immediate neighbours 
to enslave them. That is to say, the words “ restore 
order ’’ are a piece of diplomatic cant meaning conquest. 
If Austria and Italy can come to an agreement about 
Albania and conquer it, Great Britain will look on. 
The attitude, cynical as it may seem, has, doubtless, a 
certain amount of hard sense in it. Nor is the conquest 
of Albania by Austria and Italy likely to begin at once. 
The two allies have seldom been less in accord than at 
this moment, and the conquest might mean an expendi- 
ture of blood and money at which the taxpayers of 
both might kick very hard. Europe would do best to 
leave Albania alone. Servia, Greece, and Montenegro, 
its neighbours, are well able to guard their frontiers. 
The Epirotes only ask autonomy. The unhappy 
Albanians only desire to be allowed to live their own 
lives and work out their destiny, whatever it may be, 
in their own way. Why a few hundred thousand 
ignorant and poverty-stricken mountaineers, whose 
frontiers nowhere touch the territory of the Great 
Powers, should not be allowed to live as they choose, 
is a mystery for which even the ingenuity of diplomacy 
cannot find a colourable answer. But as the Marquis 
de San Giuliano once said, “‘ In Diplomacy logic counts 
for nothing.’’ So the Great Powers are filibustering in 
Albania through the agency of a new King Bomba. 

PLINTHOS. 





——— 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 
CHARACTER AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


E death of a great personage has brought us the 

usual torrent of special memoirs and articles, some 

extravagantly laudatory, others subtly deprecia- 
tory. But casting aside what is superfluous or insufficient, 
we gather a certain consensus of opinion. Joseph Chamber- 
lain is accepted as perhaps the most potent “ leader of men ” 
of his generation. What is not conceded to him with equal 
unanimity is the faculty of statesmanship. It is worth our 
while to consider the truth of this verdict. 

Judged by the extent of his sway over men’s minds, and 
by the intensity of the devotion which he roused in his 
followers, Chamberlain stands out as greater than either 
Gladstone or Beaconsfield—his only peers in the nineteenth 
century. He succeeded, in the first decade of his political 
life between 1875 and 1885, in becoming the dominant 
influence in the Radical Party. He was the acknowledged 
chief of the party machine, which, in fact, he had himself 
created ; and in the autumn of 1885 he was attracting even 
larger and more enthusiastic audiences than his great chief. 
When a few months later he broke with Gladstone in a way 
most disadvantageous to himself, and had to ally himself 
with what seemed to be the party of reaction, he succeeded 
in detaching sufficient members of his old party to throw 
the Liberals out of office, and to keep them in the desert for 
all but three years out of the next twenty. But he did more 
than this. Unlike Gladstone, he retained undiminished, and 
even intensified, the loyalty of the electorate which he knew 
best—a loyalty which radiated from his own constituency 
to at least a score of others in the neighbouring counties, 
When, at last, he accepted the position of one of the leaders 
of the Unionist Party, his pre-eminence in attracting 
followers was equally convincing. Lord Salisbury’s admin- 
istration was in home affairs essentially that of a Whig 
Government, with strong individualist tendencies and a 
desire to leave the social order much as it had been handed 
down by a succession of landlords and capitalists. No one 
could accuse Lord Salisbury himself, or his successor in the 
Premiership—Mr. Arthur Balfour—of any fervour for the 
extension of the British Empire, or any desire to dominate 
in the councils of the world. Mr. Chamberlain changed all 
this. He insisted on the Conservative Government imposing 
free schools on a reluctant party and embarking on social 
reform. He compelled them to turn away from Lord Salis- 
bury’s somewhat cynical desire for peace in his own time, 
and to accept a policy of exuberant aggression. But his 
greatest personal triumph lay in forcing upon the Conservative 
Party a policy which would have been hateful to Lord Salis- 
bury, and which was certainly not sympathetic to his 
successor—the re-embodiment of Protection as “ Tariff 
Reform.” No one who had not a superlative gift for 
leadership—that is, for compelling men to follow him—could 
have reversed, within one of the great political parties, the 
whole traditional conception of British fiscal policy, of which 
the wisdom had been for two generations almost universally 
taken for granted. 

When we pass from the leadership of men to statesman- 
ship—that is to say, to the peculiar faculty of reconstructing 
the constitution and working of the social order—the verdict 
of posterity will, we think, be adverse to C hamberlain’s 
claim to a premier position. During his terms of office, 
first in Gladstone’s Cabinet and then in Lord Salisbury’s 
and Mr. Balfour’s, he placed upon the Statute Book no law 
of considerable importance. His well-drafted Bankruptcy 


and Patent Acts of 1883-1884 were prudent modifications 
of the existing law almost technical in their character, but 
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they showed no originality, and they raised no important 
social or economic issues. He encouraged and focused the 
agitation for Old Age Pensions, which had been initiated by 
the Socialists and by Mr. Charles Booth, but he failed to 
devise any workable scheme, or even to bring the subject 
effectively before Parliament. Though he had been himself 
an able and vigorous municipal administrator, he intro- 
duced no improvement in the constitution of Local Govern- 
ment, nor did he succeed in extending its functions. His 
famous “unauthorised programme” of “ free land, free 
church, and free labour” (we forget what was meant by 
“free labour ”’—was it anti-Trade Unionism ?) was never 
fulfilled ; and the fourth item, “ free schools,” was granted 
without the secularisation which had been, in his early 
years, its main attraction to him. Did he succeed in re- 
organising or reconstituting the British Empire ? Valuable 
as may have been his regeneration of the Colonial Office, we 
doubt whether history will answer in the affirmative. 
Finally, Tariff Reform, the cause to which he devoted the 
greatest labour and enthusiasm of his life, and which he 
identified with his own reputation in the closest and most 
intimate way, has kept the political party that adopted it 
out of office for ten years, and is now being almost openly 
dropped by the new generation of Conservatives. There may, 
of course, be surprises in store for us; but recent events on 
the Continent and in the United States do not point to any 
new life for Protectionist theory. 

What were the qualities of intellect and character, what 
were the circumstances, what was the environment, which 
account for Chamberlain’s great successes and his no less great 
failures ? All his critics are agreed that he had concentra- 
tion and persistence of purpose, a superlative will power and 
capacity for work, a keen intelligence, a magnetic charm of 
voice, and an extraordinary aptitude for incisive expression. 
But the peculiar quality of character which was at once his 
greatest asset, and his greatest defect, was the intensely 
personal view that he took of all the relations of life. He gave 
personal devotion, and he insisted on personal subordina- 
tion. This insistence on the personal tie accounts for the 
almost extravagant devotion felt towards him by his family 
and his clan, extending in widening circles to the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Birmingham and its neigh- 
bourhood. How proud they were of him! No observer 
of one of those packed and breathless meetings in the 
Town Hall, when he addressed his constituents, could 
fail to see that the relationship between him and them was 
far more that between a religious leader and his pious flock 
than that between a political representative and a political 
electorate. It was this attribute in his character that 
explains what Lord Morley has called his genius for friend- 
ship—a steadfastness and a loyalty which survived personal 
disaster and political disagreement. And it was this 
intensity of personal service and personal claim that made 
him the recognised idol first of one party and then of the 
other. Perhaps, too, it is in this same emphasis on personal 
consideration—his keenness of sympathy for the particular 
persons, parties, and races with which he was connected— 
that we may find the main grounds for his adhesion to certain 
narrow types of social reform and of foreign policy. His 
advocacy of “ three acres and a cow,” and even his sweeping 
away of the slums of Birmingham, were inspired by a big- 
hearted pity for the individual agricultural labourer and the 
individual victims of insanitation and overcrowding, whom 
he had seen. A good deal of his Imperialism, and of his 
desire to add new territories to the Empire, was based on a 
very human sympathy for the pioneer Englishman, and a 
desire that his fellow-countrymen should succeed in their 
enterprises. Finally, we see in his acceptance of the 
economics of Protection the desire to protect the individual 





craftsman or the individual employer against what appeared 
to be obvious and blatant “ unfair” foreign competition ; 
and in his propaganda of “ Imperial Preference ” character- 
istic appreciation of the additional strength which might be 
given to the sentiment of Empire by adding a concrete 
relationship of buying and selling between fellow-country- 
men, with the feeling that they were deliberately “ pre- 
ferring *’ each other to the unknown foreigner. 

But this predominantly personal view of human relation- 
ships, this devotion to, and this equally insistent claim on, 
the person, party, or race with which he was associated, had 
its weak side, and was not balanced by qualities which 
would have corrected or supplemented it. Joseph Chamber- 
lain never understood a general principle, either of thought 
or of action. He had no instinct for abstract freedom or 
equity ; he had no respect for logical reasoning or even for 
accuracy in the ascertainment of facts. Hence, whenever 
the immediate, concrete or easily observed interests of 
particular persons, particular classes, or particular races 
clashed with a moral ideal, conflicted with the conclusion 
of a process of reasoning, or were inconsistent with the 
results of investigation, he resolutely refused to subordinate 
the smaller truth or expediency which he saw so vividly to the 
larger one that he was unable to divine. It was this quality 
in him which has induced some of his hardest critics to call 
him vulgar-minded, materialist, unscrupulous, or short- 
sighted. It was this quality in him that prevented him from 
realising the hidden facts of social life, from inferring the 
trend of social development. It was this narrowness of 
vision which made him ignore both the Co-operative and 
Trade Union movements of his own country, now spreading 
rapidly throughout the world, with their insistence, on the 
one hand, on a low level of prices, and, on the other, on main- 
taining inviolate a minimum standard of life. It was this 
inability to follow a complicated chain of reasoning that hid 
from him the implications of international trade, and all the 
possibilities of industrial democracy. Above all, it was this 
incapacity to sympathise with conditions of life personally 
unknown to him that accounted for the persistent and obdu- 
rate hostility of this warm-hearted Radical to the world- 
wide movements of sex, class, and race emancipation. 

It so happened that Chamberlain’s circumstances, from 
youth upwards, intensified his natural defects, and militated 
against his success as a statesman. He left London as a 
youth, to spend his working life in that part of England 
which is most backward in its industrial organisation, The 
“ Black Country,” for all its tall chimneys, is still the home 
of the small industry; the paradise of the independent 
craftsman or small master, intent on profit-making, who 
seeks always to be protected against more efficient or more 
democratic types of organisation. The huge industrial 
agglomerations, the great Co-operative movement, the 
nationally organised Trade Unions which have secured a firm 
hold in the Clyde Valley, and in the mining and manu- 
facturing districts of Northumberland, Durham, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire, and which are rearing up a powerful industrial 
democracy, have always been relatively weak and ineffective 
in Birmingham and the surrounding towns. What municipal 
enterprise there has been in that city must be credited, not 
to the citizens of Birmingham, but almost entirely to 
Chamberlain, his friends and his connections. It is, indeed, 
perhaps not too fanciful to suggest that if Chamberlain had 
gone to Manchester instead of to Birmingham, the course of 
his politics, and with him the politics of Great Britain for 
the past thirty years, would have been dramatically different. 

It may be said, too, that Chamberlain was singularly 
unfortunate in the two political leaders to whom he was 
nominally subordinate. Gladstone always felt himself to be 
dominated by moral impulses ; he was an adept at ethical 
B 
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phrases, an enthusiast for abstract freedom as exemplified 
in the political emancipation of subject races outside the 
British Empire, and in those strange unrealities, freedom of 
contract and freedom of competition, within the United 
Kingdom. From first to last—from Chamberlain’s defiance 
of Gladstone’s authority in 1878-9 to Gladstone’s calculated 
insult in 1886 (when Chamberlain was given an office of no 
political importance and was excluded from the Cabinet 
Committee which decided on the Home Rule Bill)——-these two 
men had the misfortune to dislike and distrust each other. 
With Mr. Balfour it was different. Here the political com- 
radeship began on terms of equality, and under the pressure 
of a common patriotism ; and we are told that it was accom- 
panied by real personal friendship. But in spite of these 
advantageous circumstances, the second partnership was 
scarcely more fortunate than the first. The two minds were 
incompatible. Unreasoning fervour and philosophic scep- 
ticism ; unswerving pugnacity and sensitive courtesy ; rest- 
less innovation and complacent acceptance of the established 
order ; a passionate insistence on predominance, whether of 
one’s own party or of one’s own race, and a detached consider- 
ation of the principles upon which human life ought to be 
based, more especially in its mystical relation to the Universe, 
are not qualities, however admirable in themselves, that 
can be advantageously combined in the joint leadership of a 
great political party. One or other of these distinguished 
men might have led the Unionists through critical times into 
one or other form of security or success ; coupled together, 
they led their party into the wilderness, a result no happier 
than the outcome of the analogous ill-mating of Chamberlain 
with Gladstone. P. 


THE FUTURISTS 


T is to be hoped that the appearance of the first 
I number of Blast will put an end to the Futurist 
movement in England. One can forgive a new 
movement for anything except being tedious: Blast is 
as tedious as an imitation of George Robey by a curate 
without a sense of humour. It may be argued that 
Blast does not represent Futurism, but Vorticism, and 
that to make of the pages of Blast a winding-sheet in 
which to wrap up Futurism for burial is to do an in- 
dignity to a genuine and living artistic movement. 
But, after all, what is Vorticism but Futurism in an 
English disguise—Futurism, we might call it, bottled 
in England, and bottled badly ? We have only to com- 
pare the pictures of the Vorticists shown some time 
ago at the Goupil with the pictures of the Italian 
Futurists which are being shown just now at the Doré 
to see that the two groups differ from each other not in 
their aims, but in their degrees of competence. No one 
going through the gallery of Italian paintings and 
sculpture could fail to see that Boccioni, with all his 
freakishness, his hideousness, his discordant introduc- 
tion of real hair, glass eyes, and so forth into his statuary, 
is an artist powerful both in imagination and in technique. 
His study of a woman in a balcony is of a kind to bring 
an added horror into a night of savage orgies in the most 
savage part of the Congo. His study of matter destroys 
the appetite like a nightmare that has escaped from the 
obscene depths of the sea. It produces, one cannot 
deny, an emotional effect, like some loathsome shape- 
lessness. Compare with work like this most of the 


work that 1s being done in England under Futurist in- 
spiration. How seldom one finds among it a picture that 





is as interesting to the imagination as a common kitchen 
toast-rack! You see a picture that looks like an in- 
capably opened sardine-tin, and you notice that it is called 
Portrait of Mother and Infant. You see another that 
looks as if someone had taken a pair of scissors and cut 
a Union Jack into squares and triangles, and had then 
rearranged the pieces at random in a patchwork quilt, 
and this, in turn, is labelled, say, ““ Tennyson reading 
In Memoriam to Queen Victoria.” In either case, if 
the thing were done once, it might be funny. But the 
young artists are not content to have done it once. 
They keep on emptying the contents of ragbags and dust- 
bins on to canvases in the most wearisome way. We 
can neither laugh at them nor take them seriously. We 
can simply repeat the name of their new review with 
violent sincerity. 

It is not, however, with the Futurists themselves 
that our chief quarrel is. It is with the people who do 
not support the Futurists, but will not condemn them 
for fear of going down to posterity in the same boat as 
the people who once ridiculed Wagner and the Im- 
pressionists. This timidity of the laughter of posterity 
is surely the last sign of decadence. It is the kind of 
thing that, in the religious world, would prevent you 
from criticising the Prophet Dowie or Mrs. Eddy. It 
would compel you to take all new movements seriously 
simply because they were new. It would lead you to 
suspend your judgment about the Tango till you were 
in your grave and your great-grandchild could come and 
whisper posterity’s verdict about it to your tombstone. 
It is, of course, a fine thing to have a hospitable mind for 
new things—to be able to greet a Wordsworth or a 
Manet appreciatively on his first appearance. Artists 
have every right to demand that their work shall be 
judged, not according to whether it fits in with certain 
academic standards, but by its power of affecting the 
emotions and the imagination. Great artists are con- 
tinually extending the boundaries of their art, and there 
are, in the last resort, no rules to judge art by except 
that the artist must by some means or other succeed 
in bringing something to life. Boccioni satisfies the 
test in some of his sculpture, and therefore we must 
praise him, whether we like his methods or not. The 
majority of the Futurists, on the other hand, produce 
no more effect of life than a diagram in Euclid which has 
been crossed and blotted out with inks of various 
colours. 

Even, however, when, as in the case of some of the 
sculptures of Boccioni and some of the paintings of 
Severini, we admit that a brilliant imagination is at 
work, we are not necessarily committed to belief in the 
methods through which that imagination happens to 
express itself. It is possible to enjoy Whitman’s poetry 
without believing that he has laid down the essential 
lines for the poetry of the future. One may agree 
that Boccioni and Severini have justified their methods 
by results as far as they themselves are concerned ; 
this does not mean that one agrees with them when they 
preach the adoption of their methods by artists in 
general. One takes the Futurist movement seriously, 
indeed, only because various clever men have joined it, 
and because young Italians, more than most of us, seem 
to be justified in some form of violent reaction against 
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a past that oppresses them. Whether Futurism is 
merely the growing pains of a rejuvenated Italy, or 
whether it is a genuine manifestation of the old passion 
for violence which first showed itself on the day on which 
Cain killed Abel, it is difficult at times to say. Probably 
it is a little of both. “‘ We wish,” says Marinetti in a 
famous manifesto, “to glorify war—the only health- 
giver of the world—militarism, patriotism, the destruc- 
tive aim of the Anarchist, the beautiful ideas that kill, 
the contempt for women.” And, again: “ We shall 
extol aggressive movement, feverish insomnia, the 
double quickstep, the somersault, the box on the ear, the 
fisticuff.”” It is very like Mr. Kipling at the age of four- 
teen writing for a school magazine, if you could imagine 
a Kipling emancipated from religion and belief in British 
law and order. Then, as Marinetti proceeds to foretell 
the day on which the Futurists shall be slain by their 
still more Futuristic successors, the splendid schoolboy 
wakes once more in him. “ And Injustice, strong and 
healthy,” he writes, “* will burst forth radiantly in their 
eyes. For art can be naught but violence, cruelty, and 
injustice.”” One can find no great fault in writing like 
that. It may be growing pains, or it may be a new 
jingoism of the individual, but, whichever it is, it is 
amusing nonsense. One is offended only when people 
who have left school insist upon taking it seriously as 
though it might contain a new gospel for humanity. 
It contains no new gospel at all. It is merely an enter- 
taining restatement of an egoism of an outworn kind that 
man discarded before the days of bows and arrows. It 
is a schoolboyish plea for the revival of the tomahawk. 
It is a war-song played in a city street on the bottom of 
atin can. It is a display of penny fireworks, an ex- 
plosion of caps at the heels of old gentlemen, an imita- 
tion of barking dogs at the calves of the timorous. It 
has no more to do with art than the escapades of Valen- 
tine Vox, except that Marinetti himself is an exceedingly 
clever writer, as one may see from his summons to the 
young to destroy the museums, the libraries, and the 
academies (“‘ those cemeteries of wasted efforts, those 
calvaries of crucified dreams, those ledgers of broken 
attempts !”’) : 

Come, then, the good incendiaries with their charred fingers! . . 
Here they come! Here they come! . . . Set fire to the shelves of the 
libraries! Deviate the course of canals to flood the cellars of the 
museums! ...QOh! may the glorious canvases drift helplessly ! 
a heme and hammers! Sap the foundations of the venerable 

The oldest amongst us is thirty ; we have, therefore, ten years at 
least to accomplish our task. When we are forty, let others, younger 
and more valiant, throw us into the basket like useless manuscripts ! 
-. » They will come against us from afar, from everywhere, bounding 
upon the lightsome measure of their first poems, scratching the air with 
their hooked fingers, and scenting at the academy doors the pleasant 
odour of our rotting minds, marked out already for the catacombs of 
the libraries. 

That is a vivid piece of humour. It is as amusing as 
Marinetti’s portrait of himself at the Doré Gallery—a 
portrait the head of which is a clothes brush and the 
hat a tobacco tin—a toy which would be in its right 
place, not at an exhibition of paintings and sculpture, 
but in the enchanted squares of Mrs. Bland’s Magic City. 

As a matter of fact, however, Futurism as an artistic 
method seems to have only the slightest connection with 
Marinetti’s neo-Zarathustraisms. The Futurist painters 
give us, not the blood that Marinetti calls for, but 








diagrams as free from implications of bloodshed as a 
weather-chart or the illustrations in an engineering 
journal. These artists are not primarily concerned with 
protesting against the conversion of Italy into a “ market 
for second-hand dealers.” They aim at inventing a 
new kind of art which shall be able to paint, not objects 
in terms of form and colour, but the movements of ob- 
jects and the states of mind of those who see them. 
They have invented a jargon about “ simultaneous- 
ness,” “‘dynamaism,” “‘ ambience,” and so forth, which 
is as impressive as the writings of Mrs. Eddy ; and they 
paint in the same jargon in which they write. “ Paint 
the soul, never mind the legs and arms,” recommended 
the cleric in Fra Lippo Lippi. “ Paint the simultane- 
ousness, never mind the legs and arms,” is the message 
of the Futurists. They have conceived a_ strange 
contempt for the visible world, but, instead of turning 
away from it to symbols as remote from the imitation of 
everyday phenomena as music is, they continually 
come back to it at least in the titles of their pictures. 
They tell us that a running horse “ has not four legs, 
but twenty,” but that is no reason for leaving the horse 
entirely out of the picture, as the extremists do. They do 
not realise that our sensations about horse and the move- 
ments of horse can only be painted in terms of horse— 
that art is not a diffusion of life into wavy lines and dots 
and dashes, but the opposite. There may be a science 
of Futurism in which the “ force-lines "’ of a horse or a 
motor-car may be part of a useful diagram. These 
arbitrary lines, however, have no more to do with 
imaginative art than the plus and minus signs in our 
arithmetics. Occasionally, of course, there is an obvious 
symbolism in the lines as in the charging angles 
which represent the dynamism of a motor-car. But 
this is merely speed expressed by a commonplace 
symbol instead of by a symbolic impression of the 
flying car itself. This is an intellectual game rather 
than an art. Occasionally it gives us a wonderful 
piece of broken impressionism ; but the stricter Futurists 
are symbolistic beyond all understanding. Their work 
is like an allegory, to the meaning of which one has no 
key—an allegory written in an illegible scrawl. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LABOUR 
CAUCUS: ANOTHER CHAPTER 


MELBOURNE: May, 1914. 
\ NOTHER chapter has to be written in the 


history of the development of the Caucus-cum- 

League’s system control of a Labour Premier 
and a Labour Ministry, as practised in the State of New 
South Wales. An article published in these columns 
on March 28th described the early phases of the conflict 
between Labour Premier Holman and the caucus of 
his party down to the adoption of the resolution which 
required the Ministry to submit to the caucus each 
and all of its nominations to the Legislative Council 
before advising the State Governor to confirm them. 
That resolution was passed in Mr. Holman’s absence 
and contrary to his wishes. Its passage was largely 
the work of the Speaker, Mr. Meagher, an ardent 
Roman Catholic lawyer—with a curious professional 
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history—who reached his high office in defiance of the 
compact made by Ministers to elect Mr. H. D. Morton. 
Since the end of March, however, the Parliamentary 
session has closed and matters have developed very 
rapidly. Mr. Holman has declared that he will resign 
rather than subject what he deems a prime and exclu- 
sive prerogative of responsible Ministers to review by 
any outside body—even if that body be composed of 
his own political and personal friends. Mr. Meagher 
has replied, in effect, that Mr. Holman must submit 
the names because if Labour legislation is to get through 
the nominee Legislative Council then every man nomi- 
nated in any contingent of “swampers”’ must be a 
thorough Labourite through and through. From this 
on the conflict has become entangled with suggestions 
of trafficking in promises of nominations and with 
sectional suspicions arising out of the existence of a 
strong phalanx of Roman Catholic Labour men following 
Mr. Meagher’s lead in the New South Wales Labour 
caucus. The whole matter is to come to a head at a 
meeting of the Parliamentary Party in May. Mr. 
Holman declares that if this meeting does not rescind 
or vitally modify the original resolution he must resign. 
No man is indispensable : but as now constituted the 
New South Wales State Labour Party cannot do 
without its eloquent and eminently sane young 
Premier. 

Apart, however, from the immediate issues involved 
this struggle between a Labour Premier and a Labour 
Parliamentary caucus—supported by the “ outside” 
Political Labour Council—is specially interesting because 
it sheds much light on the new ideas which glow in the 
mind of the Extreme Left of the Parliamentary Labour 
movement in this country. These ideas have been 
popularised by the Worker, the ably conducted organ 
of the New South Wales party, whose dominant spirits 
will in a few months’ time launch a Labour daily paper 
in Sydney. The Worker has declared itself unalterably 
opposed to Mr. Holman’s conception of constitutional 
government, and has proclaimed what is very like war 
upon the Premier of the Mother State. Its latest 
pronouncement is significantly headed “ Premier or 
Party,” and its warlike character may be gathered from 
the following extract :— 

Premier Holman does not hold the fate of Labour in the 
hollow of his hand. He is not its Leader, to turn it this way or 
that way, as he chooses. He is Labour’s servant, and his Govern- 
ment is Labour’s servant, and if they have not sufficient humility 
to glory in rendering service to Labour ; if, in an excess of self- 


esteem, they seek to exercise the power of masters over Labour ; 
then the sooner the situation is defined the better for all concerned. 


And the Worker means every word in a cool, cold- 
blooded literal sense. It and those for whom it speaks 
mean to dethrone any Labour Premier who assumes 
a position from which he can take any action affecting 
the reform of an Upper House without the caucus’s 
approval in detail as well as in principle. ‘“‘ Premier 


Holman,” it says later in the same article, “‘ has been put 
at the head of a Labour Government to consummate 
the will of the Labour Movement and not to act upon 
his personal judgment.” 

It is difficult not to sympathise with the Premier in 
his dilemma, for constitutionally appointments to the 
Legislative Council cannot be discussed and voted on 





by his party as if that party were considering the election 
of the Speaker or some office of the elective chamber. 
But the temper of the Labour movement is not sym- 
pathetic towards constitutional etiquette. As I write 
matters seem to be tending in the direction of a com- 
promise which will retain Mr. Holman as Premier and 
“leader.” But Mr. Holman’s victory will not be a 
lasting one. M. H. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS AND THE 
WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 


Il. Tue Farumc Brrtu-rate. 


'T"= generation has witnessed an astonishingly rapid 

revolution in public opinion concerning the deli- 
berate limitation of births within the conjugal 
relationship. Thirty or forty years ago the majority of 
instructed men and women regarded any such conduct as 
bordering on unnatural vice and sexual crime; whilst the 
very possibility was unknown to the bulk of the population. 
Few persons ventured to discuss what was dubbed “ neo- 
malthusianism,” and those who did were apt to be subjected 
to social and professional boycott. Public discussion or 
propaganda was met by police prosecution, and one dis- 
tinguished woman publicist in 1878 had her child taken from 
her by the order of the Court on that ground alone. To-day 
statistics seem to show, as common report asserts, that the 
vast majority of the upper, the middle, the lower middle, 
and the superior artisan classes in Great Britain, France, 
Australia and New Zealand, and other countries deliberately 
limit childbirth at one or other time of their married lives. 
Well-bred and refined young men and women discuss before 
getting married whether or not they will have children, 
and exactly how many; and they vary this agrecment 
during marriage, with perfect openness and candour, accord- 
ing to the economic and professional exigencies of their 
lives. I am, in fact, somewhat puzzled why “ Candida” 
in her article of June 20th should have felt it necessary to 
plead so fervently for a freedom which seems to me already 
attained—that is to say, so far as law and public opinion 
are concerned. We have, as regards the procreation of 
children within legal wedlock, an almost perfect example 
of the working of philosophic individualism. In England 
to-day there is on the subject no legal enactment, no public 
censure, no social boycott. Each couple is free to follow 
out to its logical conclusions the twin principle of the 
personal freedom of the individual, limited only by “ the 
like liberties of all ”—or, to express it more sympathetically, 
by the mutual consideration of the parties primarily 
concerned. 

If personal development with mutual consideration be 
the sole or even the main object of human life, I do not see 
how we can avoid the conclusion that neo-malthusianism 
must be regarded as an unmixed benefit. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, whether from medical or lay observers, 
there is no ground for assuming that it has necessarily any 
injurious reactions, mental or physical, on the individuals 
concerned. The personal freedom of the married woman— 
whether scen in her protection from painful illness, by no 
means free from risk, or in her ability to earn her own live- 
lihood or to develop her own faculties, artistic, literary, oF 
scientific—has been enormously increased. Married life, 
more especially in the lower middle and artisan classes, has 
become less strained and more harmonious now that the 
happiness of conjugal relations can be enjoyed without the 
cost of child-bearing and child-rearing. Those children 
who are born have a better time of it. Statisticians calculate 
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that we spend in this country something like £150,000,000 
annually on the children of the race : if we halved the birth- 
rate, the present generation of adults would have a good many 
more millions to spend on themselves! Apart from mere 
expenditure, the amenity of life among the four-fifths of 
the population having less than £160 a year is undoubtedly 
heightened with progressive childlessness. Anyone who 
has lived in a crowded tenement house or a block of working- 
class dwellings will realise the additional cleanliness, repose, 
and opportunities for neighbourly intercourse that are brought 
about by a decline in the proportion of non-adults. I do 
not know whether among the old inhabitants of wealthy 
suburbs and cathedral towns there lingers any of the ancient 
“taboo ” of neo-malthusianism—whether, for instance, any 
person will honestly be shocked at this article! But if 
such a person exists, I am practically certain that he or she 
will be found habitually preferring as neighbours and 
fellow-boarders, as tenants or caretakers, as domestic 
servants and frequently as industrial employees, men and 
women who have no children. Pursuit of the principle of 
personal freedom and mutual consideration has, in fact, 
produced a sub-conscious public opinion which actively 
favours the childless as against the child-full marriage.* 
But what about the life of the social organisation to which 
we belong—a life extending from generation to generation, 
and increasing or declining in the quantity and quality of its 
vitality according to the behaviour of the individuals who 
make up its successive generations? It is in considering 
the results of the falling birth-rate on society as a whole 
that the social idealist finds grave reason for misgiving. 
It is not as if the phenomenon were peculiar to any one 
country. Throughout the civilised world—at any rate west 
of Russia and Hungary—we witness a progressively dimi- 
nishing birth-rate. In France this has gone so far that 
the birth-rate of its inhabitants, including foreign immigrants, 
is no greater than the death-rate, whilst it is believed 
that the French race is now actually declining in numbers. 
And there are ominous signs that in some parts of 
France individual prudence is being heightened by class 
discontent. The General Confederation of Labour—the 
organ of revolutionary Trade Unionism—has been for 
many years advocating a “strike against parenthood.” 
A distinguished medical man,} in a recent scientific memoir 
read before the Academy of Moral Sciences, describes such a 
collective agreement among the coal miners of Montceau. 
After two unsuccessful strikes the members of the Union 
agreed to restrict the number of their families. Within 
three years the birth-rate of the whole commune had 
tumbled from 37 per 1,000 to 21 per 1,000, and to-day it 
stands at 14 per 1,000. As the average death-rate of France 
is 19 per 1,000, any such agreement among the whole of the 
French wage-earners would go near to bring about the 
extinction of the French within less than a century. It is 
interesting to notice that these French Syndicalists, however 
revolutionary their philosophy, are but putting into practice 
™ tenets of the pioneers of Philosophie Individualism— 
dam Smith, Malthus, and, in his early years, John Stuart 
Mill—who were perpetually asserting that the one and only 
way for the wage-earners to raise their wages was for them 
to restrict their numbers. This, I suspect, is still the belief 
of most capitalists. Unfortunately for the success of this 
social sabotage, the labour market has become increasingly 


international. The extinction of the French race would not 
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Ho. Western Australian Parliament has actually penalised this 
© opinion: any person objecting in any way whatsoever to the 
— A Rpt person in his employment is liable to imprisonment for 
7 rod or a fine of £500 (see Amendment to Criminal Code 340 A). 
hen cocteur Jacques Bertillon, on “la brusque diminution de 


natalit¢ a Montceau-les-Mines (1900-1909) et a La Grand Combe 


1896-1898),” in Journal des Economistes, June 15th, 1914. 


mean that France would become an uninhabited void, or 
that the French capitalists would cease to find labourers. 
The answer of the employer is to fill up the place of the 
unborn babies with the adults of other races. We find 
in almost every issue of the Franch Labour paper, La Voiw 
du Peuple, complaints of the introduction of Italian, Spanish, 
African, and even Chinese labour. ‘The Committee 
. . . formed for encouraging the importation of African 
labour into France,” we were told in a Times telegram of 
June 22nd, “ hopes shortly to set 50,000 natives of Algeria 
and Morocco to work in the industrial regions of Northern 
and Eastern France.” What is happening in France is 
happening elsewhere. It is at least a plausible prophecy 
when Sombart tells us that, if the decline of the birth-rate 
among the Americans of the Anglo-Saxon race continues at 
its present rate, the United States will in the course of @ 
century be inhabited, in the main, by a coloured population 
ruled over by Jews with a fringe of Celtic Catholics. In 
the United Kingdom the situation is hardly more satis- 
factory to those who look below the surface of the statistics. 
It is true that the continuous and rapid decline of the birth- 
rate which set in about 1877 (the very year of the Bradlaugh- 
Besant prosecution) has been so far accompanied by & 
continuous, though not equally rapid, decline of the death- 
rate. But medical and statistical observers foresee a steadily 
shrinking margin between the one and the other, and an 
approximation, in the course of a few decades, to the situa- 
tion in France. Moreover, there is reason to fear that, in 
Great Britain at any rate, the damage to the social organi- 
sation is in quality as well as in numbers. In each annual 
yield of babies there are fewer born—I will not say of good 
stock, as that raises the disputable question of heredity— 
but in a decent social environment.* Itis the lowest stratum, 
the casually employed, the dwellers in single-room tenements, 
the wastrels and the semi-criminals, who are least affected 
by prudential considerations. To sum up, if the principle 
of personal freedom and mutual consideration is to become 
the only test of rightness in sexual conduct, we are within 
measurable distance of the collapse of our own civilisation— 
it may be for the benefit of the Chinese or the Africans ! 

I sometimes wonder at what point the essentially masculine 
Governments of the world will wake up to this disastrous 
situation. The woman interested in the future of the race 
watches the mind of the male politician with increasing 
bewilderment. The four rules of arithmetic seem to prove 
that if France is to be saved, it will not be by soldiers, but 
by babies. The impending catastrophe of a progressive 
supersession of the French race—with its splendid inheritance 
of grace and intellect—by outcasts from Southern Europe, 
mongrels from Algeria, and coolies from China seems to me 
a bigger tragedy than any hypothetical defeat by an army 
of Germans. Now that family limitation is becoming 
generally known and almost universally practised, pre- 
eminence amongst nations—perhaps even survival among 
nations—belongs not to those which are able to compel 
men to bear arms, but to those which can persuade women to 
bear children. The transcendent folly of preferring expen- 
diture on armies to expenditure on nurseries, to which all 
Europe is now addicted, seems, to compare great things 
with small, only another instance of that typical “ incom- 
pleteness ” of an exclusively male government which led the 
framers of the National Insurance Act, when they had to 
estimate the probable sickness, to “ forget” pregnancy ! 

What is the remedy for this disastrous state of things? 
It is clear that if we are going to think only of personal 
freedom and personal development—the liberty of each in- 
dividual limited only by the like liberties of other individuals 

* See the Fabian}Tract No. 131, entitled The Decline of the Birth- 
rate, by Sidney Webb. 
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—we are heading straight for social bankruptcy. It is, of 
course, conceivable that a new religion, or an old one, might 
sweep once more through our race and re-establish in all 
minds, by scriptural or sacerdotal authority, a binding 
obligation to replenish the earth. Or there might arise a 
new science of hygiene, or possibly a new mysticism, which 
compelled our intelligence or our heart to give up the 
fulfilment of desire without the performance of service. 
But these eventualities are not within sight, and the crisis is 
too near for any blind waiting for “‘ something to turn up.” 
The other alternative—and one to which we seem to be slowly 
groping—is to strengthen and elaborate the reciprocal 
relation between the social organisation and the individual 
in respect to child-bearing and child-rearing. To-day this 
relation exists in an incomplete, distorted, and obsolete 
form. Organised society compels parents to maintain 
their children once they are born, and to maintain them 
during prolonged years in the State schools, without being 
allowed, however poor, the advantage of any productive 
effort of which the children are capable. Parents are even 
responsible for the maintenance of their adult offspring 
if these become destitute and chargeable to the public 
On the other hand, our industrial organisation is based on 
the principle of equal rates for equal work, without con- 
sideration of the number of dependents. The aggregate 
amount of the rent and taxes actually levied on the parents 
of children is, in fact, much heavier than that levied on 
childless persons, just because these latter use fewer rooms 
and less food. Hence we not only force those citizens 
who bring forth children to pay the whole expense of the 
process, but we levy on them a greater tribute to landlord 
and State. The obligation is, in fact, all on one side! 
It even takes the form of the individual paying for the 
privilege of fulfilling it. Armed with the new knowledge, 
the parents are, in effect, on strike. 

If we are to maintain our race in the world, the strike must 
be brought to an end. And the matter is desperately urgent. 
It will be of no use for the nation to take action when 
the mischief has gone too far. To my mind the whole 
future of our civilisation hangs on whether we are, as a people, 
capable of turning round in time. The new knowledge, and 
the change in public opinion which it has produced, impera- 
tively compel a change in our collective action—a fact 
which our statesmen continue to ignore. The State must 
cease to penalise childbirth and to favour the childless ; 
it will need to change drastically the incidence of the economic 
burden ; it will have to make it definitely worth while to 
women to bear children ; it must see to it, at whatever cost 
of scrapping obsolete formulas which are leading us straight 
into the desert of sterility, that the social environment 
favours the rearing of the right sort of children. The 
twentieth century, as Ellen Key constantly affirms, will 
prove to be the century of the child. In the politics of 
to-morrow it is this vital question, in all its ramifications, 
which is destined to fill the largest place—a fact which 
supplies an unanswerable argument for the full citizenship 
of women. BEATRICE WEBB. 


Correspondence 
THE COUNCIL OF INDIA BILL 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 


Sin,—The Council of India Bill is dead. The Tory party in 


the House of Lords made short work of it, though they spoilt 
The fact is, the Bill satisfied 

Even the speeches made in 
The Tories opposed it because it 


a great deal of logic in doing so. 
nobody and evoked no enthusiasm. 
Jts support were half-hearted. 








professed to introduce an element of election into the constitution 
of the Council, because it reduced the Council in size, and because 
it gave enhanced powers to the Secretary of State. The Indians 
did not like it because it did not go sufficiently far to make 
their representation adequate and effective. Even the su 
porters of the Secretary of State were not sure about it, as they 
wished to refer it to a Select Committee. The delegates of the 
Indian National Congress were prepared to accept it as a first 
instalment of the intended reform, though they never concealed 
their disappointment at the inadequate representation of indepen. 
dent Indian opinion, and particularly at the proposed method of 
selection of Indian members. The expressions of adverse opinion 
in certain Indian newspapers were made use of by the Tories in 
support of their own opposition to the Bill without an honest 
recognition of the grounds on which these opinions were based. 
The Indian (as distinguished from the Anglo-Indian) Press dis- 
approved of the Bill because the concessions were so trifling. 
It failed to recognise that India is likely to fare even worse if the 
reform of the India Office is undertaken by the Tories. There 
can be no doubt, after the speeches made by the Tory Lords, 
that they intend to raise the question if and as soon as they 
return to power ; and the Indians are not likely to get from them 
even as much as was conceded by this Bill. 

On the other hand, the Liberal Government may be made 
wiser by the rejection of the Bill. There is not much use in 
doing things half-heartedly. If you decide to give, give un- 
grudgingly and magnanimously. When a small concession such 
as was made in the Bill now dead cannot be carried through 
Parliament it shakes Indian confidence in British statesmanship. 
If the Government had conceived this Bill in a spirit of generous 
statesmanship it would have not only deprived the Opposition 
of one of its chief weapons, but by evoking the gratitude of the 
Indian community it would have aroused such an amount of 
enthusiasm in India as would have been difficult even for the 
Tories to ignore. 

What amused us (the Indians who were present) most was the 
statement made by Lord Sydenham that there was no public 
opinion in India ; and that the elective principle would be opposed 
by the bulk of the population! Public opinion in India has 
grown quite familiar with the trick often employed by reactionary 
ex-Governors of opposing the demands of the intellectual classes 
by saying that any advance towards popular government would 
be resented by the Chiefs of India. The Chiefs might be asked 
whether they preferred the rule of Lord Curzon ; and what they 
think of the Political Agents who have been set over them, in 
several cases in violation of the treaties made with their pre- 
decessors in the early days. It passes one’s comprehension what 
objection the Chiefs can be supposed to have to the election of 
the Indian members of the Secretary of State’s Council by the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Councils, and in what 
way can they be better served by nominated members. 

But it is useless to grumble at sophistry not seeing its own 
fallacies. One Lord went so far as to say that what was wanted 
in the British administration of India was not sympathy but 
justice and impartiality, thereby repudiating the gracious remark 
of his Majesty the King himself! Indian opinion, however, 
would support him to the letter if it could be sure of their getting 
“justice and impartiality’ between Indians and Englishmen. 
Can a man who exploits others ever be just to the latter in the 
proper sense of the term? Why talk of “ justice and impar- 
tiality” ? Talk of might! One of the leading Tory organs in 
London has been more honest in this respect than any of the 
Lords who spoke on the Bill. In the course of a leading article 
discussing the provisions of the Bill and commenting on the 
selection of the Indian members from a partly elected panel, it 
remarked that after all India was won by the sword and must 
be held by the sword. This, in truth, is the view of the Tory 
party in a nutshell. No Indian would quarrel with it, however 
he may dislike it, if it were put frankly and honestly whenever 
there is a demand for a larger share in the government. Indians 
think better of those who speak the truth, even though it be 
distasteful. But to talk of justice, of impartiality, of the good 
of India, and so on, is adding insult to injury, and it deceives 
no one. ‘ se 

The summary rejection of a small measure like this, introduced 
by a Government in power, is bound to make an unfortunate 
impression in India. I am of opinion that Indians would do 
better to agitate for the complete abolition of the Council than 
for its reform. It is a white elephant maintained at the cost of 
the Indian taxpayer. It is the strongest fortress of the bureau- 
cracy. Unless it is destroyed there can be no hope of Indians 
getting any substantial voice in the management of the affairs 
of their country.—Yours, etc., i casiaal Se 
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MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The scheme of reorganisation of the municipal adminis- 
tration which at present is under the consideration of the Town 
Council of Stockholm (Sweden), deals with some of the problems 
of local government which form the subject of your article on 
Municipal Manchester (¢f., Mr. E. D. Simon and Mr. Norman 
Chamberlain in the Political Quarterly). Although this scheme is 
not as yet accepted, a summary might prove to be of interest to 
publicists in this country. 

The organisation of the municipal administration of Swedish 
towns is in the main modelled on the same lines as the English. 
The administrative power is vested in a single chamber directly 
elected by the ratepayers. The separate branches of adminis- 
tration are carried on by committees appointed by the Town 
Council and acting subject to its supervision. The chief of these 
committees is, of course, the Finance Committee. In the minor 
towns this committee functions in practice as the general execu- 
tive power. With the expansion of the field of municipal adminis- 
tration, it has, however, become necessary to give the direction 
of several municipal enterprises—supply of water, gas and elec- 
tricity, tramways, housing, and so on—to ad hoc committees. 

The rapid development of local government during the last 
twenty years has disclosed several defects in this simple system. 
Stockholm, which has a charter of its own, has long endeavoured 
to introduce practical changes into its municipal system, but until 
lately without success. Therefore the Town Council two years 
ago pluckily entrusted a late councillor, Mr. P. R. Rabe, with the 
task of revising the whole system and formulating systematic 
proposals for a new scheme of administration. In the Spring of 
this year his suggestions were laid before the Council for considera- 
tion. 

After mature consideration Mr. Rabe rejects the German 
bicameral form of municipal government. It is true that this 
system might secure continuous expert administration, yet it 
cannot be denied that the double handling of municipal affairs 
must involve a considerable waste of time. The many stages of 
collective consideration together with the powerful position of 
the leading officials make for the prevalence of “ Red Tape.” 
These tendencies may be acceptable where the system accords 
with popular ideas, but if it be suddenly introduced to a people, the 
effect might be doubtful. Like Englishmen, Swedes would not 
be inclined to allow the transfer of the right of decision from the 
laymen to the officials. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rabe lays strong emphasis on the 
undoubted defects of the Stockholm administration. Firstly, it is 
necessary to alter this system of watertight compartments which 
prevents interrelations between the different branches. There 
must be something besides the Town Council, that shall give unity 
to the work of the administrators. Again, this process of unifica- 
tion must not be pushed so far as to result in a centralisation of 
the daily work. There are two distinct sorts of work: “to do 
what must be done,” and “ to devise what ought to be done ”"— 
and it is of great importance that this distinction should not be 
neglected when the question of the organisation of administration 
is being considered. The former must fully benefit by a sound 
division of labour, whereas the latter must be carried on in close 
connection with the work of other departments and in accordance 
with the general policy of the Town Council. Following these 
principles, Mr. Rabe revises the present division of the field of 
municipal administration and proposes several important changes. 
He suggests above all the formation of a real Board of Finance 
that shall exercise wide supervisory powers over the other 
Committees and, to a certain extent, even over the Town Council. 
For the work of promoting unification, especially as regards 
devising “* what ought to be done,” Mr. Rabe proposes an entirely 
new office of which the position and powers are very similar to those 
of the English Town Clerk. The duties of the present clerk to 
the Town Council are, curiously enough, almost entirely secre- 
tarial, and he has nothing to do with the committees. Conse- 
quently, he does not occupy the leading position that customarily 
attaches to the Town Clerk in England. 

The general direction of municipal affairs will rest chiefly in 
the hands of the Presidents of the Town Council and of the Board 
of Finance, who are elected for one and for two years respec- 
tively, and to each of whom Mr. Rabe proposes to make a yearly 
allowance of £350. The former has especially been entrusted 
with the supervision of the staff, and in this capacity he is to be 
assisted by an Establishment Committee consisting of delegates 
from the chief administrative committees. 

Although Mr. Rabe prefers the committee system to the German 
bureaucratic organisation, he presents a series of proposals to dele- 
gate more power to the officials than at present, thus to give more 

consistency to and accelerate the working of the municipal 








machine. Undoubtedly there has been an unfortunate tendency 
among the councillors of Stockholm to waste their energy on 
petty questions and to harass their officials with long and tire- 
some meetings where three-quarters of the time has been devoted 
to mere bagatelles. Instances of the kind quoted in Taz New 
STATESMAN, June 13th, this year, are not at all unknown. The 
most expensive thing in a great municipal administration is the 
time of the laymen; hence it must be carefully saved. It is 
further evidently of great importance that the experts in the 
administration shall have fair possibilities to present and to 
argue their views before the questions are finally decided. 

Mr. Rabe accordingly suggests that the head of each depart- 
ment shall have a position beside, not under his committee. 
These Town Directors shall be empowered to be present and to 
speak freely at the meetings, not only of the committees who 
consider their reports, but in the Town Council itself. They will 
therefore occupy the general position of advisers with regard to 
the technical side of the administration, while the chairmen of 
the committees are expected to be responsible for the political 
direction of the business—as far as it is practically possible to 
separate these two sides of the conduct of affairs. 

Further, to the Town Directors is transferred the power of 
deciding on their own responsibility all minor matters. The 
business “* that must be done,” the whole of the routine work and 
the preparation and execution of the decisions of the committees 
are henceforward expected to be in the sole charge of the heads 
of the departments. Most of the questions relating to the staff 
(promotion, vacation, holidays and so on) are thus transferred to 
the Town Directors, who are, however, in this respect controlled 
by the President of the Town Council and the Establishment 
Committee. The committees may chiefly devote their time to 
matters of general importance: “to devise what ought to be 
done.” These general principles must of course be embodied in 
special regulations for each department. 

In order to facilitate the attendance of the labour members at 
the committees’ meetings, Mr. Rabe proposes an allowance to 
each member of about six shillings, an amount which fairly covers 
the expenses incurred through the meeting. Under the new 
regime most committees are, however, supposed to meet only 
once a fortnight, or possibly once a month. The committees 
differ from those in England in that they do not generally appoint 
sub-committees, and are as a rule much smaller than the ordinary 
English committees. 

The system of municipal administration, of which I have now 
given the main outlines, represents the endeavour to unite the 
easy and businesslike methods which on the whole characterise 
English local government and the high expert tone of German 
municipal administration. Obviously, these proposals ought not 
to be compared with the more drastic changes which many 
American towns have adopted as remedies for the failures of 
extreme democracy in a new country, although they are intended 
for a great and rapidly growing town, with a population of nearly 
four hundred thousand, and with an area which in the last year 
has undergone large extensions.—Yours, etc., 

YNGVE LARSSON 
(Secretary to the Association of Swedish Municipalities). 
Birmingham, July Ist. 


THE NEED FOR MILITANCY 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Miss Sylvia Pankhurst holds that “ it takes all sorts of 
militancy to win votes for British women.” 

The militant societies have certainly never succeeded in proving 
that violence of any kind is a necessity either in this country 
or in any other, for Suffragists in all other lands have found it 
possible to make amazingly rapid progress by peaceful methods. 
Only this week several of the international representatives from 
abroad have expressed very clearly their aversion to militancy 
and their opinion of the harm which it is doing. In Australia, 
New Zealand, Finland, Norway, the vote has been won. In ten 
of the States of America American women have won full rights 
of enfranchisement, and in November of this year seven States 
will vote in a referendum on the subject. If they carry it the 
whole of the West will be practically solid territory for Woman 
Suffrage. In Denmark it is almost certain that they will win 
the vote before next winter. In Hungary and the Netherlands 
victory is very near, and in America the Cause is making extra- 
ordinary progress. In all these countries advance is due to 
constitutional methods alone.—Yours, etc., 

Emity M. Lear 
(Hon. Sec. of Press Dept., National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies). 


July 9th. 
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“HOW FRANKFORT PAYS HER WAY ” 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,— Owing to delay in transmission, my corrected proof of 
the article under the above heading, which appeared in your 
issue of July 4th, did not reach you in time. Will you allow me 
to point out to your readers that the first sentence of the last 
paragraph on p. 397 should read as follows :— 

“In connection with this main House Tax, or rate, items 
under (7) in the list of taxes should be considered.” 

Yours, etc., 
L. G. Cut0ozzA Money. 

House of Commons, 

July 7th. 


THE CANTEENS CASE 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I read your comments on the above and the suggested 
remedy with much interest, but what especially pleased me was 
the remark that the Secret Commissions and Bribery Prevention 
League, which undoubtedly brought matters to a head, deserves 
more support ; you also say the League is “ little known,” and I 
fear this is true; it is because those who sell and those who 
buy know how deeply rooted bribery is, but have neither the 
energy nor the courage to join the League, which is doing excellent 
work as far as its limited income will permit. With another 
thousand members branches would be formed in the large 
business centres and a campaign throughout the length and 
breadth of the land carried out. 

In Germany there is an organisation of a similar character, 
but although its age is only half of ours it already has more than 
three times as many members. 

A case has just been brought to my notice of a tradesman 
who has been compelled to sell his business as he was being 
ruined because he refused to bribe—the cruelty of the boycott 
was too powerful for him at last, though he fought hard against 
it. 

You refer to bribes as “‘ the custom of the trade ” ; I call them 
** the curse of the country.’”’—Yours, etc., 

T. Hamitron Fox. 

Junior Carlton Club, S.W 

July 7th. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE RAILWAY 
COMPANIES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—My week-end reading has brought me—and I pass it on 
to your readers—an interesting addendum to your note regarding 
the blocking of two railway Bills by the action of the Labour 
Party. 

Owing to diflicult railway connections, Manchester papers have 
not been able to reach the Newcastle district in time for wholesale 
distribution with other journals, and in one case at least, a local 
circulation man recently told me, it is the London edition of a 
national daily, produced about 9 p.m. the previous day, which is 
sold on Tyneside. The North Eastern Railway has long turned a 
deaf ear to suggestions of any other arrangement. However, a 
week or two ago, Mr. E. S. Morgan, the circulation Manager of 
the Daily Citizen, acting on behalf of his own and other Manchester 
papers, asked Mr. George Roberts, M.P., to block the North 
Eastern Railway Bill. ‘* What has hitherto been quite impossible 
has now become possible,” says the current Newspaper World, 
provided certain slight rearrangements of the time table be made 
between Manchester and Leeds. 

This may be as valuable a victory as the other two cases cited 
when the importance of the Labour constituencies of the Tyne 
and Tees is considered.—Yours, etc., 

Hvusert W. Peet 
(Editor, ** Sell’s World’s Press”’). 
** At the Sign of the Sundial,” 
168, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE MALAY STATE RAILWAYS 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMan. 


Srr,—In his review, “‘ The Latest Utopia,” in your issue of 
June 6th, your reviewer refers to the Railway Department of 
the Federated Malay States as the only railway in the world 
which has no interest to pay. I would be very grateful to him 
if he would explain briefly (in your columns or otherwise) the 





method of financing this railway (or railways), or would give 
references for the information.—Yours, etc., 
T. D. O’Bo cer. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
June 28rd. 


[The 734 miles of Government railway in the Federated Malay 
States were constructed out of current revenue year by year— 
usually a more economical course than borrowing year by year 
for capital expenditure and at the same time repaying annually 
instalments of sinking fund. The Federated Malay States 
(area 28,000 square miles and population over one million) have 
hitherto avoided any public debt. During the ten years 1903-12 
the aggregate revenue of 280 million dollars exceeded the aggre- 
gate expenditure (including the frequent railway extensions) 
by no less than 55 million dollars. Yet there are hardly any 
internal taxes, and import duties exist only on narcotics and 
stimulants. The Government lives by the revenue from its own 
possessions and monopolies, and by the very remunerative 
export duty on tin (the presumed equivalent of a site-value tax 
on tin lands !). Altogether a country worth studying.—Eb. N.S,] 


THE SCHOOLS OF EUGENICS 
To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It may seem ungracious to carp at your kindly and 
forcible reviewer of my “ Progress of Eugenics,” yet in one point 
I must do so. Assenting to my condemnation of the biometri- 
cians, he says, ‘“ But the guilty do not all belong to one school, 
as the reader of Dr. Saleeby’s book might infer ” ; and then quotes 
an indefensible statement of Dr. Davenport, the leading American 
Mendelian, and cites the criticism of it by Dr. Heron, the English 
biometrician. But on p. 177, under the paragraph heading, 
** A Criticism of Dr. Davenport,” I equally repudiate the state- 
ment and say, “ Gladly I find myself in hearty agreement with 
Dr. David Heron, of the Galton Laboratory.” 

I am not, therefore, a “ definite partisan.” As I said in my 
lecture to the Société Francaise d’Eugénique in Paris in January, 
the whole of the American Mendelian work will have to be done 
again, with the aid of the Wassermann test. I regard Mendelism 
as only a fraction of genetic truth, and am sure that masses of 
Mendelian work have been done in America as unsound as our 
English biometry. Meanwhile, the French accept Lamarckism, 
to which, as strengthened by Bergson and Driesch, if to any 
biological school, I adhere. But it is better to stick no labels on 
oneself ; they always slip over the eyes.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, C. W. SALEEBY. 

July 4th. 


Miscellany 
WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THE 


POSITIVISTS P 
6s A CROSS one’s quict nights of work, a crisis of doubt, 


the result of fatigue, brings trouble and confusion 

into the mind. The pen escapes one ; ideas lose 

their sequence . . . neither walking nor physical repose 
will restore its lost assurance to the mind, which requires 
spiritual aid, images worthy of itself. It is vain to go to 
the poets, useless to open a book of science ; pure science 
will seem too cold, poetry will appear an infinite void. I 
hold that those men of my generation are fortunate who, 
without being Positivists in the proper sense of the word, 
can, on such occasions, recall the ethics and logic of Comte.” 
This passage is taken from an essay, “ Auguste Comte,” 
printed in L’ Avenir de V'Intelligence (1909), by M. Charles 
Maurras of L’ Action Francaise. It is at first surprising that 
a Royalist and a Catholic should admire Comte. M. Maurras’ 
business is, of course, to explain; and his essay is extra- 
ordinarily suggestive. But the paragraph I have quoted, 
whoever happened to be its author, would in any case arrest 
the eye—nowadays when so few of us recall the ethics and 
logic of Comte! What has happened to our Positivists ? 
Why is it that the general reader of to-day scarcely ever 
comes across the name of Comte ? I have remembered and 
turned up a passage in one of Mr. Chesterton’s earlier books 
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in which he describes the Comtist calendar, Comte’s proposal 
for pontiffs and ceremonies, as the only sensible parts of 
works he “ would not read through for any consideration 
whatever.” Mr. Chesterton confounded Comtism with 
Rationalism, the religion of humanity with humanitarianism ; 
he thought that Comte meant by humanity the sum total of 
human beings, so many million persons. But what 
matter? Most of Mr. Chesterton’s readers repeated the 
easy boast. They would not read through the works of 
Comte for any consideration whatever. It is just amusing 
to remember that there was a dogmatic agnostic in the 
nineteenth century who based a system, which he called a 
religion, upon Science, and borrowed for it the ritual of the 
Catholic Church. 

However, the fact may be that nothing has happened to 
our Positivists—Mr. Frederic Harrison is still alive. If we 
look up the history of the movement in England, we shall 
find that it never had a real success, Comte’s system was 
assaulted on the one hand by the Mills, the Spencers, the 
Morleys, on the other by the Carlyles and Ruskins. 
Moreover, it seems that a Positivist is born, not made. Mr. 
Harrison was a born Positivist, although when he visited 
Comte in Paris he was told that he had much to learn before 
he could adopt the faith. I find at the English headquarters 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields that a guild of young Positivists has 
been established. A party is given for the children on the 
anniversary of Comte’s birthday. Positivist babies! The 
parents must, one imagines, be often disappointed. It 
is a rare type of mind in any age—rarer in Protestant than 
in Catholic countries—that will be inspired by religious 
emotion to master the system of Comte. 

Mr. Swinny and M. Descours, who are respectively 
President and Secretary of the Society at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, print this year an appeal for the support of larger 
numbers in their work. ‘ We are few,” they write, “ and 
our efforts have necessarily been weak; but we have not 
faltered, and perhaps in the past year we have felt even more 
closely bound together than before as fellow-workers in the 
great cause.” You may now become an Associate of the 
Positivist Society without severing your connection with 
any organisation—teligious or political, ethicist or secularist 
—to which you may belong. All that is required is that you 
see “ life inspired by a human religion, guided by a philo- 
sophy founded on science, and directed to the service of 
man.” This suggests that the Positivist Church, like other 
Churches, has to encounter the modernist or latitudinarian 
tendency. Some years ago Mr. Balfour was addressing a 
religious congress on Positivism, and he told his audience 
that he would not bother about the special peculiarities of 
Comte’s system or about the ritual of Comtism, but merely 
deal with a “ general habit of mind.” Well, the ritual of 
Comtism is not an essential, though Comte’s enemies find 
there corroborative evidence of the “ reactionary ” character 
of the whole movement; but what can become of the 
Positivists if they lose sight of the “ special peculiarities ” of 
their founder? The “ general habit of mind ”—that which 
“on its negative side refuses all belief in anything but 
phenomena and the laws connecting them, and on its positive 
side attempts to find in the worship of humanity or in the 
service of man a form of religion ’’—cannot be attributed to 
Comte’s influence in particular, nor has it gone out of fashion 
with Comte, though we do not talk of these things in the 
grandiose language our fathers employed. One may, in fact, 
refuse all belief in anything beyond phenomena, worship 
humanity, even like ritual, and yet hold that Comte has been, 
on the whole, a pernicious influence. I do not mean that 
the genuine Positivist should assert the dogma of Comte’s 
infallibility. As Mr. Harrison explains, Comte’s philosophy 





is a method, a theory for the arrangement of all knowledge, 
not an encyclopedia of facts for the stereotyping of all 
knowledge. But a Positivist in the proper sense of the 
word must insist upon the desirability and possibility of 
connecting all knowledge together, and he is, therefore, 
forced to deny that religion is wholly a matter for the indi- 
vidual conscience. It was this “ anti-liberal” aspect of 
Comtism which brought the French thinker into collision 
with Mill and most of the agnostics of the nineteenth century. 

Comte pointed out that there was no such thing as liberty 
of conscience in astronomy, in physics, in chemistry, or even 
in physiology; one had to accept with confidence the 
principles established in science by competent men. It was 
otherwise in politics and ethics, simply because the old 
principles had broken down and new ones had not been 
established. He was in love with Order above all things, 
and Order must be attained by “ scientific works.” His 
philosophy, which M. Maurras calls “eminently French, 
classical, Roman,” is, at all events, more suited for lapsed 
Catholics than for lapsed Protestants. For a Protestant, 
“‘ the son or the grandson of a Protestant,” is not “ obsessed 
by the image of a lost Paradise.” He has been brought up 
in the opinion that the right to examine is far more precious 
than unity in the soul, or order in the mind. He talks of the 
absolute moral conscience ; but this for a Catholic is a mere 
evasion. If man depends upon no system of the world, it is 
ridiculous to set up a system of human dependencies. Do 
we refuse the priest’s alternative—God or nothing? Then 
we must reconstruct—at least, try to reconstruct. Similarly, 
in politics Comte, properly understood, will be a Conservative 
influence. True, he spoke of reconstructing “ without God 
or King.” But King means here King by right divine, not 
dictator. M. Maurras’ portrait of Comte is, in short, 
curiously like the portraits that are drawn by hostile 
Republicans of the “ Catholic atheists,” M. Maurras and 
his colleagues in L’ Action Frangaise. 

I believe that the majority of French Positivists greatly 
resent this attempt to associate their religion with Royalist 
propaganda. M. Maurras tells them that they do not know 
their author. Most genuine Voltaireans have agreed with 
M. Maurras. Thus Salomon Reinach, in his History of 
Religions, tells us that the clericalists have a perfect right to 
recognise a lay brother in Comte. Neither St. Simon nor 
Marx made so obvious an attempt to copy the Jesuits of 
Paraguay as did the author of the System of Positive Politics. 
At the same time, it is quite clear that the Positivist move- 
ment finds the greatest number of its adherents among those 
who ordinarily take a Liberal view of political questions. In 
the English organ of the cult, the Positivist Review, those 
articles which deal with current events display decided 
leanings to the one side, and Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
recently recalled the fact that the Positivists were the first 
English organisation to admit the principle of Irish Home 
Rule. Questions come up, of course, the answers to which 
it would pass the wit of man to discover by reference to the 
Positive Polity. But when Mr. Harrison writes a letter to 
the Times on Ulster or what not, we do feel that he might 
begin: “‘ Speaking as a Positivist, with a full sense of my 
responsibility.” The important point to remember is that 
it is the business of a Positivist to have Positivist opinions 
on public matters. A Catholic has more freedom, because 
his Church can always say that such and such a question 
does not concern faith and morals. But for a “ human 


religion ” nothing lies outside the sphere of faith and morals. 
One may now, I read, join the English Positivists without 
assuming any responsibility for their acts (pronouncements), 
which seems to indicate a regrettable tendency towards 
J. M. Hone. 


laxness. 
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IMPULSE 


NTO the evening wood, 
I Some brooding night of spring, 
When the song of unseen birds 
Is of desire : 


Into the western night, 

When dying fires of day 

Burn red; and star-bejewelled, 
The east is dark : 


Into the heart of love, 
Into the lighted house, 
Ere, one by one, the lamps 
Die down and out : 


There would the wearied soul 
Fly out from this its cage— 
The bars of flesh it bends 
Will never break. 


GEORGE REsTON MALLOCH. 


DICTIONARY DIE-HARDS 


N view of the threatened curtailment, beheadment, 

I and disembowelment of many of their long- 

cherished privileges by the dictates of the “‘ Nyu 

Speling,”’ the Society of Orthographical Anomalies held 

a great Protest Demonstration the other night, at 

which much plain speaking—if not spelling — was 
indulged in. 

The defiant spirit in which the Die-Hards are resisting 
this revolutionary attack on their heritage was apparent 
in the very name of the place selected for the meeting— 
the Borough Polytechnic, containing several elements 
that would be condemned at sight by the iconoclasts. 
The building is a spacious one, but it was by no means 
large enough to accommodate the huge crowd of 
Anomalies who assembled, and hundreds were turned 
away—among the number being representatives of the 
old-established families of Scio and Ough. 

The chair was taken at Eight by Sovereign, perhaps 
the most popular figure in this campaign ; while on the 
platform were noticed such well-known leaders of the 
etymological aristocracy as Cypher, Mnemonics, Phlegm, 
Sword, Scissors, and Yacht. The Secretary (a noted 
stalwart) read telegrams of regret for unavoidable 
absence from Diaphragm, who was laid up with Pneu- 
monia, Physician, who had been summoned to the bed- 
side of Phthisis, and Messrs. Knead and Gnaw, who 
evinced their devotion to the cause by sending a Cheque. 
(Cheers. ) 

In opening the proceedings the chairman said that 
they were gathered together to defend nothing less than 
their mother Tongue. The very Constitution of Lan- 
guage itself was in danger, and a plot was on foot to 
undermine those triumphs of English orthography which 
had been a bulwark against the foreigner for centuries. 
He observed that their opponents, however anarchic in 
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doctrine, seldom had the courage to practise what they 
preached. Mr. William Archer (groans) went up and 
down the country sowing the noxious seeds of the 
“* Nyu Speling,”’ but when he wrote anything himself to 
be understood he took full advantage of all the old 
“‘abuses.”” The “ reformers’’ had assured them that 
they desired to preserve Law and Order; but, for al] 
that, there was no doubt in his mind that, if they (the 
S.0.A.) failed to show a determined front to the 
enemy, Society would be rendered unrecognizable, 
Business destroyed, and Capital driven out of the 
dictionary. 

A strong appeal was made by Draught, who followed, 
to the less anomalous, but no less interested, members 
present. It was true, as had been pointed out, that the 
effect of the ‘‘ Nyu Speling ’’ would be to deprive some of 
them, such as himself and Dough, Yacht, and Diarrhcea, 
and others he could mention, of a considerable part 
(in some cases more than one-half) of their estates, 
Mnemonics would almost certainly lose his head, while, 
as for his old and valued friends Condemn and Contemn, 
he had it on good authority that their n-tail was to be 
cut off. The proud Demesne was doomed, and they 
might look in vain in the future for a sight of a Pleasaunce 
or even a shady Knoll. But let not those who had only 
a small stake in the lexicon imagine for a moment that 
they would escape. Many of the rank and file, like Cue, 
Due, and Glue, might have but a few letters to their 
names, but they would look silly if the axe fell and 
severed their final “* e ”—which was the only claim they 
possessed to mix with the Anomalies at all. When 
Wealth and Blood were not spared, or honest Achiev- 
ment allowed to go unscathed, they could take it from 
him that sooner or later the Widow and Orphan would 
also come to feel the pinch. (Laughter.) It was a direct 
blow aimed at their Victuals. 

Manceuvre next addressed the meeting, and said that 
one deplorable result of these proposals (if they per- 
mitted them to succeed) had not been sufficiently 
emphasised. The dead-set made at the Diphthong was, 
in his opinion, a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
more immoral section of “‘ Nyu Spelers”’ to break up 
the family. There was no particular objection to the 
transposition of the last two letters of his own name. 
But he held that once the holy alliances entered into 
by the vowels began to be tampered with it was all up 
with Medizvalism. Abolish the Diphthong, and even 
the Atheneum would have no further reason for 
existence. 

At this point Centre rose from the body of the hall 
in loud protest. It was just like Manceuvre to talk in 
that strain. If it had not been for the scandalous 
record of the Diphthong family generally, they would 
probably have been able to stave off the “‘ Nyu Speling 
for many years. He was opposed to the absurd scheme 
of transposition, which had been tried on his relations 
in America with disastrous results. 

Subtle reminded the meeting that some of them had 
been accused of having a “b” in their bonnets. Well, the 
English language had come to something if these useful 
ornaments were to be prohibited. Without his “b” he 
could never hope to look Subtle again. 

Prejudice wound up a fighting speech by saying that 
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the innovators would conquer only over his corpse. 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 

After some further remarks from Sewer and Sewer, 
who both maintained that the “ Nyu Speling” was 
opposed to Reason, Justice, and even common-Sense, 
and had only Recklessness on its side, the Resolution 
was put and carried with but one Dissentient. This 
was, as had been expected, Schism, who explained later 
in an interview that he should welcome any system that 
made it easier for people to take to him. 

B. R. Carrer. 


AN EXPENSIVE “ MASTERPIECE ” 


ECAUSE we all know stories of first-rate works of 
art having been offered at ridiculously low prices to 
English galleries and museums and refused by them 

on the ground that there was no money even for the purchase 
of what was very good and very cheap, we are surprised and 
even excited when we hear that a big price (some say as 
much as £5,000) has been paid for a Chinese pottery figure. 
And those of us who have the fortune to belong to the 
privileged, and therefore well-behaved, sex hurry off to 
see what Mr. Hobson describes in the May number of 
the Burlington Magazine as “a new Chinese masterpiece 
in the British Museum.” 

Mr. Hobson is a sound archeologist; consequently it 
is impossible to read his careful and admirably frank article 
without surmising that he himself feels some qualms of 
suspicion about the date, if not the beauty, of his treasure. 
For us the first question to be asked is: “Is this a fine 
work of art?” For Mr. Hobson I suppose the first care 
was to decide whether or no the thing was T’ang. His is 
the sound, the scientific, the archeological method; and 
I feel sure he followed it because it is the archxological 
method, and because, had he followed the unscientific, 
esthetic method, and considered first the style and artistic 
worth of this figure, he would have found that in answering 
our question he had answered his own or made the asking 
of it superfluous. Had Mr. Hobson been as sensitive as he 
is sound, we may be sure that he would have seen this 
so-called T’ang Lohan in America or farther before ever he 
advised the British Museum to bid a shilling for it. 

The “ new Chinese masterpiece in the British Museum ” 
is a common, pretentious thing, and that, if I must play 
the archxologist, is a fair reason for suspecting that it is 
not the product of a great age—and T’ang art still seems 
great even after we have seen something of its greater 
predecessors, Wei, Liang, Sui. This figure, though larger 
than life-size, is nowise monumental; on the contrary, 
it is patently a “‘ bibelot agrandi,” reminding one oddly in 
this respect of Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus. It is something 
that has been conceived on a small scale and carried out on 
alarge. This fact alone, had it been noted, as it must have 
been by anyone who looked at the figure #sthetically, 
would have suggested that this was a product not of the 
T'ang dynasty—an age of monumental sculpture—but of 
the Ming dynasty—the great age of choice chinoiseries and 
archaistic experiments. 

This theory—that the figure is Ming—technical evidence 
Supports at least as strongly as it supports the T’ang attri- 
bution. Technique apart, artistic consideration makes it 
clear that if the work is not T’ang it must be as late as Ming. 
That this should be so may at first seem strange to those who 
remember that the T’ang dynasty flourished between 
618, and 906 a.D., and the Ming between 1368 and 16438. 
Yet, in fact, it is far easier to confuse T’ang with Ming 
than to confuse a work of the intermediate Sung period 


(960-1279) with either. The mystery is not profound. 
Throughout the T’ang and Sung periods Chinese art was 
thoroughly alive; both T’ang and Sung are vital and 
original styles. T’ang art expresses the inspiration of one 
age, Sung of another ; Sung follows and differs from T’ang 
as quatrocento follows and differs from Giottesque: they are 
different and characteristic modes of a continuous stream 
of inspiration. But the Sung dynasty and the Chinese 
inspiration collapsed within a hundred years or less of each 
other, and for suggestion and direction the Ming artists 
looked not so much into their own hearts as to the past, 
and especially to the golden days of T’ang. History is 
deaf to the doctrine of progressive evolution, and, if we 
would understand the history of art, we must learn to think 
in styles rather than in years ; also we must become accus- 
tomed to remote derivations. It is possible to confound 
Renaissance work of the sixteenth century with Roman of 
the second ; it is impossible to confuse either with their neigh- 
bours, Gothic and Byzantine. Similarly, it would be 
intolerable to mistake Ming for Sung but excusable to 
mistake it for T’ang, and that, I believe, is just what Mr. 
Hobson has done. 

But, to be frank, I care very little when or where this 
figure was made; what I care about is its esthetic insig- 
nificance. Look at the modelling of the hands: they are 
as insensitive and convictionless as lumps of bread. Look 
at the tight, cheap realism of the head; the accents violent 
without being impressive, the choice of relief common, 
The chest is the best part of the thing, and that strikes me 
as being traditional rather than felt. The view of the figure 
in profile is less unsatisfactory than the view from in front : 
but look at those hands ! 

If this thing impresses anyone, it must impress him by 
its dramatic and not by its plastic qualities : that is not the 
way in which a fine T’ang figure impresses us. Here the 
design is petty and the forms, in themselves, flaccid and 
poor ; but the tight, realistic face is made to gaze most melo- 
dramatically into eternity. It is melodrama, I fancy, that 
has taken the town by storm. Compare this over- 
grown nick-nack with some really fine T’ang piece or, better 
still, with one of those Wei figures which the Museum had 
lately the chance of acquiring at a very moderate price, and 
you will feel the difference between form that impresses by 
sheer esthetic rightness and form that reminds you of the 
late Sir Henry Irving. With all its elaborate quietness, 
this deep-contemplative Lohan is just a piece of rhetoric : 
put it beside something first-rate and you will know what to 
think of it as surely as you know what to think of 


I have spread its folds o’er the dying, adrift in a hopeless sea ; 
I have hurled it swift on the slaver, and seen the slave set free 


when you put that beside 


He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind. . . . 


Why is it always in purchases of this sort the nation sinks 
the best part of its miserable art-fund? Well, in this case 
I think it is possible to follow the workings of official taste. 
Officials know as well as the rest of us that T’ang art is well 
thought of, and that without some important example of 
it no Oriental collection is deemed complete. But T’ang 
art, as a rule, is neither literary nor pretty nor at all the sort 
of thing the collecting class cares about. What this class 
really likes is the art of the eighteenth century and the 
art of the high Renaissance. Miraculously comes to light 
an important figure labelled T’ang yet rich in the dear, 
familiar qualities of Renaissance sculpture. As usual, the 
officials have got it both ways. Surely Providence had a 
hand in this, unless it was the dealers. Curve BE. 
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Drama 
FREDDY WELSH AND RITCHIE 


T is a common device of editors, though it does not always 

I succeed, to send every now and then the obviously 
wrong man to report on some event. Instead of going 

to a theatre this week, I went to see Freddy Welsh and Willie 
Ritchie fight for the light-weight championship of the world. 
I know nothing about boxing beyond having boxed occa- 
sionally with someone as helpless as myself; and all that ex- 
perience comes to is a vague recollection of a kind of stuffy 
pain which results from being hit on the nose and an impres- 
sion that it is after all easy to punch the other man’s face 
though not to guard one’s own, I recall, also, a pleasant 
kindling excitement, half temper and half “sporting.” I 
have known, too, what it is like to be hit hard. One evening 
at school we were talking for hours, as boys will, about 


some argument I suppose, I offered toallow one of my friends, 
a boy of great bones and thews, nearly nineteen and several 
years older than myself, to hit me as hard as he liked. The 
spot stipulated was the chest, and I hoped by suddenly 
expanding it to hurt his wrist more than he could hurt me. 
He took a run, and whirling his fist like a bowler, inadver- 
tently hit me in the eye. It was an illuminating blow : the 
next moment I was drowning deep in a sea of brown mud and 
fire. 

It must have been a knock-out. With this experience 
in my memory you can imagine my enthusiastic excitement 
when, in the match preceding the Championship, I saw 
Danny Cripps stagger up after a clout on the side of the head 
from Mike Sweeny, before the umpire had counted eight. 
How, sinking through that buzzing world of mud and fire, he 
could have heard the counting is hard to imagine. I can only 
suppose that just as some people can rouse themselves at a 
certain hour by a still resolve taken the night before, so the 
imperative “ I must get up ” was lodged in him deeper than 
waking consciousness. There was, as all the world now 
knows, no knock-out in the fight between Freddy Welsh and 
Willie Ritchie, and there were no falls. The hitting was no 
doubt harder, though the inexperienced spectator could not 
be sure of this. He could only see that Ritchie’s blows which 
looked most dangerous missed, and that both he and Welsh 
could stand a great deal more punching. Iam not writing— 
it would be absurd—for people who know anything about 
boxing or for those who want to know what happened each 
round (they have presumably read the sporting papers where 
these things are recorded with astonishing accuracy) but for 
those to whom the next boxing-match, if they go to it, will 
be as new an experience as this one was to me. Let me first 
give them a piece of advice. It is no use going to cheap 
seats, from which the antagonists on the platform look like 
two little dolls on a napkin. I dare say adepts can follow 
what is happening from that distance, but the stranger can 
only get excited if he is quite near the ring. It is expensive, 
but you must be close enough to see what is happening when 
both boxers are hugging and jabbing each other in the 
nuzzling, tussling way of two dogs fighting on their hind legs. 
You ought, indeed, to be near enough to watch their eyes, but 
this is very expensive. Those sparring gestures when they 
are apart, bobs and feints, are often beautiful as movements 
and often they are not. From a distance there is great 
monotony in a fight. Your impression of it resolves itself into 
the recollection of two situations ; one in which two men are 
warily sparring and dancing round each other, and one in 
which a blow is delivered (you hardly see how) and suddenly 
they are locked together, jabbing and pommelling and heav- 
ing. Then they are separated, and the dancing and pawing 


recommences. Every now and then there is a dramatic 
moment which you could not miss though you were far away : 
a swinging blow and a deft duck and—smack, they are skin 
to skin, body to body again. Welsh made some wonderful 
ducks and dives. I remember vividly one passage in which 
he made a double duck, this side, that side, and Ritchie’s arm 
going over him twice like Punch’s baton over the clown in a 
Punch and Judy show. 

The great difference between professional and amateur 
boxing from a spectacular point of view seemed to me to lie 
in the fact that while amateurs after giving a blow step back 
to get out of danger, with professionals the rush forward is the 
commonest counter to a return. Sometimes when Ritchie 
was no doubt intent on some opening and they were both 
footing it warily round and round with their arms working, 
Welsh managed to plant a swift punch in his face. I suppose 
this would count as a point, but it did not seem to have much 
effect on Ritchie. Indeed, how the referee decided who had 
won a particular round puzzled me. One might decide on 
general grounds that Welsh or Ritchie had had the best of it, 
had hit the other man more often ; but how far one swinging 
blow counted against three or four smart punches past the 
other man’s guard I could not, in my ignorance of the 
intricacies of the game, make out. 

Welsh fought in a crouching position, with his head very 
low; Ritchie with his arms held further from his body and 
his gloves often half open. Welsh nearly always took the 
offensive. I don’t know how risky those head-down rushes 
of his were. One only saw that whenever Ritchie tried to 
catch him as he came with an upward blow, he was always 
a fraction of a second too late. Would that blow come off 
next time? That is what kept me excited, for Welsh was 
otherwise getting the best of the game. I was near enough 
to see, but not quick enough to follow, all that happened when 
they were “ fighting in.” Welsh was nearly always lower 
and striking up, and often Ritchie had to content himself by 
pommelling the back of Welsh’s neck, which seemed to be a 
proceeding as harmless as a caress. This situation, which 
was repeated again and again, was thrilling to a spectator 
near enough to see what scrooging and hammering went on 
to maintain what at a distance must have seemed a mere 
status quo. What risks were run when a glove or arm was 
shifted to get a better opening or to disengage! The whole 
spectacle is an exhilarating one : the white square platform 
with its white ropes under a blazing glare of light, on which 
these admirable specimens of physical humanity are per- 
petually shifting, dodging with steady agility, and beyond 
them the confused mass of the crowd with faces set thick as 
cobble stones in it. Every now and then a delightful roar 
goes up when a blow goes clean home or is avoided with 
dramatic dexterity. It is, I suppose, this particular thrill 
at seeing a smashing blow which humanitarian people mis- 
trust. 

I have myself a strong dislike to vicarious pugnacity, the 
most enfeebling and commonest of emotions; and it does 
enter into one’s enjoyment of a boxing match; there is no 
doubt about that. But it is only an element in one’s plea- 
sure, while the joy inspired by the exhibition of pluck seems 
wholly admirable ; and in this world where things are so inex- 
tricably mixed, it is impossible to get the one without the 
other. After all, the satisfaction of seeing a boxer mauled, 
even if you identify yourself entirely with the stronger, 
which is not common (the “ sportsman ” rejoices when the 
pluckiest wins), is respectable compared with the quiet 
pleasure many, who probably think prize-fighting brutalising, 
take in reading accounts of trials in which some fellow 
creature is battered out of self-respect and all human recog- 
nition. 

Desmonp MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ad IFTEEN years ago,” says Mr. Joseph McCabe in his 
F new book, Bernard Shaw (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d. net), 
“ he [G. B. S.] recommended to me as a first rule of 
writing: ‘ Take the utmost care that what you have to say 
is correct and then dash it down as frivolously as you can.’ ”’ 
The rule is excellent ; but anyone less audacious than Mr. 
Shaw would as soon think of recommending it to Samuel 
Smiles, Hall Caine, or Randall Cantuar as to Mr. McCabe. 
For Mr. McCabe is one of the most solemn of men, and one 
could as well picture a locomotive climbing a rope as Mr. 
McCabe being frivolous. I have never forgotten the first 
time Isaw him. He was lecturing to a popular audience on 
Monism, the Riddle of the Universe, or some such subject. 
The hall was darkened, for he had lantern-slides with him. 
He stood on the platform, a pale, clean-shaven, pince-nezed 
man, clad in a frock-coat. He held a long stick in his hand, 
with which he pointed in melancholy and ferocious triumph 
to the serried foetuses and ourang-outangs that his lantern 
flung upon the screen. We sat there silent as he drove his 
unanswerable charges home. These were our ancestors, our 
cousins, ourselves ; and it was his mission in life to see that 
we did not forget it. “‘ There,” I imagine him saying in- 
wardly, as he pointed at some curly embryonic object or 
grimly rapped the beard of his degraded old patriarch of a 
male ourang-outang, “ take it all in, my friends, take it all in. 
There you are ; you can’t get away from it ; and I hope we 
shall have no more of your mystical hocus-pocus. That may 
have been all right in the Dark Ages ; but we are all Anthro- 
poids now.” 
* * * 

Still, Mr. McCabe does occasionally try to write as frivol- 
ously as he can. It was with the Shavian exhortation in 
mind, no doubt, that he devised dainty little tropes like 

The old love has been discarded for a moment in favour of Mlle. 
Eugenics, the latest attraction in the world of reform. 

But such vivacious sallies are very rare; generally speaking, 
he is solemn to the verge of grimness. And he solemnizes Mr. 
Shaw. Mr. MacCarthy recently observed in this journal that 
every Shakespearean interpreter thinks Shakespeare was 
like himself. We all know far too much of Mr. Shaw for any 
commentator to think him a replica of himself, but Mr. 
McCabe shows tendencies towards this kind of heresy. He 
treats G. B. S. as though he were a McCabe gone wrong. 
No one would guess from Mr. McCabe’s book that Shaw was 
one of the greatest wits of his age and master of the finest 
journalistic style since Swift. Just once or twice Mr. 
McCabe has qualms and wonders whether, after all, he is 
getting the whole Shaw into his bag. “ It is predominantly 
as a humorist,” he says in one place, “ that Shaw has found 
a public and his biographers greatly exaggerate his serious 
influence” ; and elsewhere he admonishes the playgoer to 
“ enjoy and be thankful, and do not attempt to analyse and 
classify.” But the whole of the book is an analysis and 
classification of the one side of Shaw which he believes 
biographers have taken too seriously. He cuts Shaw the 
philosopher and politician into sections, colours the sections, 
puts them on slides, and throws them on the screen. Where 
the results are congenial to himself, he praises the Shavian 
perspicacity ; where they are not he asks us to notice the 
ignorance, the innocence, the inhuman eccentricity, the 
human perversity, that lead Mr. Shaw to propound incorrect 
theories when he has all the materials before him with 
which to form correct and McCabian theories. Though he 
Protests against anyone taking such a bundle of inconsistent 
absurdities seriously, he himself nevertheless takes Mr. 
Shaw § views even more seriously than Mr. Shaw does. To 
do him justice, he is very thorough as far as he goes. He has 


been to immense pains in collating Mr. Shaw’s religious 
political, and moral maxims, and as a criticism from a certain 
standpoint of a body of doctrine his book has considerable 
acuteness and power. He says some quite convincing things 
by the way. “‘ Exaggeration on principle ” as a description 
of Mr Shaw’s didactic method is concise, and there is point 
and unusual brightness about 

The Life-Force scorns their written moral codes: and then the 
Life-Force produces from its own bosom a portentous enlargement of 
the same moral code which outrages the personal liberty of the suburban 
churchwarden. 
But Mr. Bernard Shaw is not merely a mouth emitting 
theories of existence and principles of conduct, and in 
treating him as that Mr. McCabe has almost succeeded in the 
superhuman feat of making Shaw dull. 

» * * 

Poor G. B. S.! Why did he write his plays? Was it 
that they should become vile bodies for rationalist dissection ? 
Mr. McCabe, when dealing with Fanny’s First Play, becomes 
positively angry when Mr. Knox asks the Duke’s brother if 
he is legitimate. How unjustifiable, he says; even the 
lowest of men would have better manners than that ; it was 
most childishly malicious of Mr. Shaw to put such un- 
pardonable and unlikely words (nothing is said about 
thoughts) into the mouth of a decent citizen! The truth is 
that Mr. McCabe, though he reluctantly admits (in face of 
general testimony) that Mr. Shaw is a humorist and a writer 
of very funny plays, has doubts about it. Whenever he 
mentions anything specifically amusing, he usually grunts 
at it. If Mr. Shaw delivers a picturesque denunciation of 
Anti-Socialists, Mr. McCabe frowns, purses his lips, and ob- 
serves : “ One prefers the sobriety of the earlier essay.” He 
finds Act I. of The Doctor’s Dilemma “ ponderous,” and all he 
can say of The Dark Lady of the Sonnets is : 

Its playful liberties with Shakespeare, who was impersonated by Mr. 
Granville Barker, were resented by many critics. 


Yet, with that one short play as text, a critic of penetration 
and taste might present a far more convincing portrait of 
Mr. Shaw’s personality and mind than Mr. McCabe has pro- 
duced with all Mr. Shaw’s life and works before him. Mr. 
Shaw to him is a simple case. He is an intelligent and well- 
meaning man of great industry and wide knowledge, but he 
does not know half enough about science, logic, and life. 
For the first, let him attend a few lectures on biology by Mr. 
McCabe, who really, unlike Mr. Shaw himself, does know 
something about it; and for the last, 

If he could some Saturday night constrain himself to explore London 
—dip into a few hundred pubs and music-halls and slums and dark open 
spaces, and so on—he would speak differently. 

One sees Mr. McCabe’s drift’; though, as he puts his advice, 
the literal adoption of it would tax the feet of a Pheidippides, 
not to mention the cubic capacity of a Falstaff. But does 
he really think that Mr. Shaw, whom he compares to “ an 
Early Christian hermit in the desert,” is so ignorant of pubs 
and music-halls as all that ? Mr. McCabe is good with his 
ourang-outangs, and good with his syllogisms; but he has 
not the remotest conception of Mr. Shaw’s personality, of the 
character of his mind, or of the character of his art. Under- 
standing of the latter one would not, I suppose, expect 
from a writer who refers to “great artists like Zola and 
Philpotts.”’ 

* * * 

Why is it that Mr. Shaw is so unlucky? The one thing 
one can congratulate him upon in this instance is that 
Mr. McCabe's book is at least much smaller than Dr. Hender- 
son’s, the last one on the subject. The reputation of a 
man of less vitality than Mr. Shaw would have succumbed to 
such commentaries. He would have been stoned to death 
by his biographers. 

SoLomon EAaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Love’s Legend. By H. Fieitpinc-Haui. Constable. 10s. 


net. 
The Story of Fifine. By Bernarp Capes. Constable. 6s. 


The Progress of Sydney Lawrence. By Mites WANLIss. 
Fifield. 6s. 


Everybody knows that woman’s proper occupations are 
staying at home and having no sense of honour, and that Mr. 
Fielding-Hall can write beautiful descriptions of natural 
scenery in Burmah. Love’s Legend was apparently written to 
re-establish these two undisputed propositions, but I confess 
the second of them can never be established too often. Let 
example be piled on example : if only Mr. Fielding-Hall will 
confine himself to writing as he has written the opening scene 
of this book, we shall all be grateful every time he does it. 
As thus, with simple effectiveness : 

Beyond the valley was a mountain range that stretched into infinity, 
and behind its peaks the dawn was come. There was a radiance glowing 
there, and all along the crests a line of fire. First it was pink, then 
crimson; then it turned to gold, to molten gold that glowed and 
trembled as it grew. It seemed as if beyond those hills there was a 
fountain of pure light that leapt within its chalice. It welled from the 
hidden sources, rising above the brim, and then at length, suddenly, like 
a great flood, it overflowed. As we watched, the sun rose up, and like 
the wine of life his light poured into the great valley. Then it was filled. 
The blue gloom of the night was gone, the forest green was almost 
luminous, the river gleamed like gold. 


Well begun, they say, is half done. But Mr. Fielding-Hall 
hasn’t half done when he has made this good beginning. Not 
half. He has to go on and tell you all the intimate details of 
a honeymoon (oh, of an intimacy, I assure you!). The 
method of narrative is ingenious : the husband gives you the 
first chapter in the first person, his wife the next, and so on, 
one or two other people being allowed a similar say here and 
there. Thus you get the same situations through different 
temperaments. The husband always talks in the past and 
the wife in the present—to suggest, I suppose, that a man 
may have a past and a woman may not. Would you like to 
hear some more about the differences of the sexes ? 

** We men have standards,” I said, “* you know nothing of. We are 
broad-minded, we get on with other men, we do not judge them. We 
are brave to meet danger and overcome it, to go out into the world, and 
we are truthful . . . compared with men, women are narrow, are 
ignorant, are spiteful and petty, are cowards, and are most untruthful. 
. . - You prefer to believe evil of another rather than good. You will 
bear false witness. In courts it is notorious how untruthful women are. 
You are unscrupulous, and you don’t know what honour is.” 


How true! But the hero (whose name is Gallio, perhaps 
to show that he cares for none of these things) should be made 
a little more consistent. (If it is said that Mr. Fielding-Hall 
is not responsible for his hero’s opinions, I can only reply that 
he seems at pains to identify himself with them.) To lecture 
one’s wife about honour is an accepted method of beautifying 
the honeymoon, but it is a trifle steep (particularly for a 
member of the sex which monopolises honour) to talk in the 
same strain about one’s wife to a third person. Yet the care- 
less Gallio explains to his servant : 

“You will always count me first, but that she will find hard to bear. 
It will be hard for you, because it is very hard for a man to serve a 


woman. Women are hard. They have not consideration, as a man 
has.” 


This is not the only inconsistency. In one place equality 
is preached—the husband’s past, the “ double standard,” 
to be written off against his wife’s lack of truthfulness and 
honour—yet in another place Gallio quite distinctly states, 
in so many words, that a wife is her husband’s private pro- 
perty. Bless you, that would be his idea of equality. 

Being a man, I am, of course, not open to the charge of 
disliking a book because of its author’s opinions. To do so 


——— 


would be dishonourable and womanly. And, indeed, Milton 
anticipated Mr. Fielding-Hall’s views with some exactness, 
and I do not find myself admiring Paradise Lost the less for 
that. On the other hand, I cannot say that I should be able 
to read Paradise Lost if there were nothing else in it but the 
reiteration of the “ he for God only she for God in him ” fatuity, 
However acceptable Mr. Fielding-Hall’s conclusions, there 
is too much of them. The merit of the writing is unneces- 
sarily marred by the grammar of “ like an iceberg does,” 
“ to first open it,”’ ““ so we went down all in the dark and laid 
down by the river.” But the print, paper, and binding are 
excellent. 

Everybody who likes to see an artist performing skilfully 
what he has the natural art and skill to perform—everyone, 
that is, with a trace of the artist in his own composition—likes 
reading novels by Mr. Capes. I have a grumble, however, 
about The Story of Fifine, and I may as well get it over. 
Why, after the airy vicissitudes of a romance in which one 
consistently refuses to believe in the terrible things threat- 
ened—simply because the people concerned seem too charm- 
ing for anything to happen to them—why are we suddenly 
plunged, almost at the last moment, into the gloom and terror 
of problems, passions, and crimes such as troubled (Edipus 
and the Cenci? Mr. Capes may retort that he tells us from 
the first there is a nameless horror impending : he tells us, 
but he fails to convince us of it. He may retort that tragedy 
does suddenly and inconsequently befall the most charming 
people in real life. True again: but the atmosphere of real 
life prepares us to expect the unexpected, whereas Mr. 
Capes’s world is remote and fantastic and delightful, full of 
** Provencal song and sunburnt mirth.” 

The young man (and for that matter the middle-aged man) 
who lives alone in lodgings always dreams dreams and sees 
visions of beautiful young women seeking sanctuary on his 
doorstep. Subsequently, after an interval of exquisite 
mutual shyness, with innumerable displays of tact and 
generosity on the part of both, the young woman marries the 
young man—in the vision. This never actually happens, but 
it happens all right in The Story of Fifine, and Fifine doesn’t 
stay very long on the doorstep either. The hero (it goes 
without saying that he is an artist) finds himself tackled on 
the subject of his futurism, and the resulting discussions are 
good solid stuff. The best part comes, however, with the 
romantic Platonic journey to Nimes and Arles and other 
fascinating places, and the introduction of that modern 
troubadour, Carabas Cabarus. The unwilling wooing of 
Fifine is described with the greatest delicacy. One night 
she refuses to be left alone because she has seen a centipede 
in her room in an odd and nerve-racking hotel. 

It was a strange vigil that followed ; and yet I never once felt chill 
throughout it. The blood was always throbbing through my veins 
like a living fire ; little reels of vertigo seemed to take me from time to 
time, half blissful, half delirious. When my thoughts grew masterful, 
my soul grew weak ; and in those kind and pitiful moods I had to force 
myself to keep my place, lest a single movement should precipitate a 
tragedy. But I could not hide the truth from myself any longer. We 


must go home, I said to my suffering conscience : we must end it and 
go home. 


The relationship here implied obviously needs precipita- 
tion, and it gets it (in a chapter of singular sympathy and 
power) through the intervention of the lovelorn Cabarus. 
One could wish the book ended about there. A very human 
fool, Cabarus—ridiculous, but essentially not ignoble : and 
such people are not the easiest to draw. 


The Progress of Sydney Lawrence is apparently a first novel : 
it is also, I should judge, the work of a very young writer— 
and that writer a woman. In such names as “ Miles Wan- 
lis,” a Miles is as good as a Miss. Sydney is a “ modern 
girl, who prefers (or thinks she prefers) “‘ the higher abstract 
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interests ” to “‘ the ordinary, happy married life,” and has 
“eommenced a series of essays,” with such titles as “ The 
Infinite Tact of Christ,” “‘ The Broad-mindedness of Christ,” 
and so forth. She promptly falls in love with an eligible 
young man who falls in love with her, but she has not the 
sense to avail herself of the coincidence. She treats him so 
that he supposes she wants to be on terms of the merest 
friendship, and he more than takes the hint. Then, of course, 
she is sorry; but as he in his turn holds aloof, she plunges 
giddily into Society and receives various proposals—one from 
a Marquis and one from an Earl actually in consecutive 
chapters—but she has not succeeded in hardening her heart 
to the point of a loveless marriage, and so she remains single 
until some rather machine-made incidents clear up the mis- 
understanding. There is, then, nothing original in the plot. 
The conversations are sometimes natural, but when (too, too 
often) they attempt “cleverness” they fail disastrously. 
Yet the book is by no means without promise. Several of 
the characters are well conceived and so vividly realised by 
the writer that even when she makes them do incredible 
things they do not lose their individuality. This gift of 
creating natural human beings and showing the interplay of 
bad and good, folly and wisdom, in their hearts and minds is 
so rare and considerable a gift that to suspect its presence in 
a faulty novel is to hope for its development in a better one. 
If all laboured “ cleverness ” is eliminated from the sequel 
which the “ Afterword ” to this story seems to promise, that 
sequel is likely to be quite worth reading. 
GERALD GouLpD. 


MODERN FRANCE 


French Civilisation in the XIXth Century. By ALBERT 
Leon GuERARD. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


France from Behind the Veil. By Count Pau Vast. 
Cassell. 16s. net. 


There is a vast difference between these two books on 
France ; indeed, it is almost an insult to M. Guérard to 
couple his work with France from Behind the Veil. If the 
misleading title of the latter book induces anyone to part 
with sixteen shillings in the hope of finding therein some 
startling revelations or new information, he ought to get his 
money back. Beyond a few conversations—some of them 
fairly interesting, others trivial—with certain eminent 
persons, there is nothing true in the book that we did not all 
know already, and it might have been compiled by a jour- 
nalist who had never been in France. Count Paul Vasili’s 
judgments are usually very superficial, especially when he 
speaks of the French character, which he evidently dislikes, 
and he retails without discrimination any silly gossip that 
he has heard. For instance, he says that M. Jaurés is 
“extremely rich, and yet preaches a general division of all 
wealth—save his own.” If M. Jaurés were extremely rich, 
or even merely rich, it would be all the more creditable to 
him to be a Socialist, but it does not happen to be the fact. 
Count Vasili has, however, the merit of condemning the 

wanton cruelty” with which the Commune was sup- 
pressed, although he has no sympathy with the Commune. 

It is a relief to turn from this worthless book to the quite 
excellent work of M. Guérard, the outcome, as he tells us, 
of a course of lectures at Stamford University, California, 
where he is professor. Of all the books that have been 
Written in English about France there is none that can be 
more confidently recommended to those who wish to under- 
stand the political, religious, and economic evolution of that 
country since the Revolution. One would like to see it 
used as a text-book in the Universities and higher schools. 
It has every quality that a work of its kind should have. 





It is remarkably impartial, without being colourless; M. 
Guérard does not hide his own opinions, but he is perfectly 
just to those from whom he differs, to Napoleon IIL., the 
Restoration, the Church, Socialism and even to the Com- 
mune, that most maligned and misrepresented movement. 
M. Guérard says that “the Terror of 1794 was mild com- 
pared with the repression of the Commune,” and it is the 
sober truth. It is extremely accurate; we have noticed 
only a very few slight slips—for instance, it can no longer 
be said that the Western State Railway is “ woefully mis- 
managed”; everyone agrees that it is now enormously 
better than it was before the State took it over; M. Paul 
Desjardins is not a “ neo-catholic,” and should not be 
coupled with M. de Vogué ; it is hardly possible now to say 
that M. Briand and M. Millerand have not abjured Socialism. 
It is concise, without being dry ; the author has managed to 
give just the essential facts without unnecessary detail in 
such a way as to make them intelligible and interesting. 

After an introductory chapter on the Foundations of 
French Civilisation there are chapters devoted to each 
successive régime in the nineteenth century, followed by 
chapters on the Social Question, Education and the Re- 
ligious Question, and a Conclusion in which the author 
sums up the liabilities and assets, as he calls them, of the 
French people. These last four chapters are perhaps the 
most valuable of all, since they contain much information 
less easily available to English readers than the political 
history. Each chapter is followed by an excellent biblio- 
graphy and a useful chronological table, and there is an 
adequate index. The book is thus adapted not only to the 
ordinary reader who needs a general idea of the subject, but 
also to the student of history, to whom it will serve as an 
introduction to further study. 

Naturally, one is not always in agreement with M. Guérard’s 
opinions. His residence in the United States seems to have 
made him an admirer of the American Constitution, which 
does not appear very satisfactory at a distance, and he would 
like the President of the French Republic to be directly 
elected and to be given more power. He also seems to 
regard plébiscite and referendum as necessary expressions of 
democracy. It is impossible to follow him in attributing 
the chaotic condition of French politics to the powerlessness 
of the President ; it is due to other causes, notably to the 
excessive number of political groups and parties, most of 
them without any raison d’ére, and to the ambiguity caused 
by the attempt of M. Briand to carry out a conservative 
policy with a Radical party. 

M. Guérard justly deplores the timidity of the French 
middle-classes, what he calls the “ ‘ petit bourgeois’ spirit, 
which is at the same time stingy and wasteful,” in which 
both national and business affairs are too often conducted. 
But it is again difficult to follow him when he says : “ This 
is the result of disunion. There are no universally accepted 
principles, no final arbiter, no sense of discipline, no respect 
for authority.” The class in which the defect in question 
is most marked is that which has the most settled principles— 
or prejudices—and the greatest respect for authority. There 
is still too much respect for authority in France—newspapers 
talk quite naturally of the “ hierarchy ” of the Administra- 
tion—and, by a natural reaction, there is an inadequate 
recognition of the necessity of voluntary discipline based, 
not on respect for authority, but on purely utilitarian 
motives. As for the “ petit bourgeois” spirit, it is the 
outcome of thrift and small property-owning. Avarice is the 
besetting sin of the small property-owner, whether peasant 
or bourgeois, and avarice does not understand that, as M. 
Guérard says, “the policy of saving cents rather than 
earning dollars is bound to prove disastrous in the long run.” 
M. Guérard himself recognises the economic evils of small 
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ownership ; very just is his criticism of the French agricul- 
tural¥system with its enormous waste of labour, artificially 
maintained by protective duties to the detriment of the rest 
of the community. But he is perhaps too willing to think 
that"a change is impossible; one of the most striking 
symptoms of recent years has been the growth of Socialism 
in the rural districts. 

There are a few other points as to which we should join 
issue with M. Guérard. It is surely paradoxical to say that 
the’ presence of the Pretenders in France was an element 
of national reconciliation ; so long as they remain Pretenders 
they would be a public nuisance in the country, and their 
exclusion is necessary. It is not just to blame the Republic 
foropposition to proportional representation and woman 
suffrage, for which the Republic is no more responsible than 
the English Monarchy. Proportional representation would 
already have been passed but for the Senate, the restriction 
of whose powers is urgently needed. Woman suffrage is 
not yet demanded by any considerable section of public 
opinion, although Feminism is now making rapid progress 
in France. It is true that France, or rather the ruling class 
in France, “ still believes in repressive policies, enforced 
uniformity ”; that is a heritage from Catholicism which 
cannot be got rid of all at once, but the belief in liberty of 
opinion is spreading rapidly. 

Perhaps long absence from France has prevented M. 
Guérard from keeping quite in touch with the latest move- 
ments. He does not seem to suspect the rise of a generation 
of well-educated and intelligent young men of the artisan 
class, who are intensely “ class-conscious,” and have no 
desire to become bourgeois; indeed, there is nothing that 
they would less like to become. In these new “ intellectuals ” 
lies the great hope of the future. They defend the causes 
which too many of the middle-class intellectuals have 
abandoned, they are Socialist and anti-militarist, they are 
not influenced by M. Bergson, and they have already pro- 
duced several writers of great promise. It is no longer true 
that there is no conflict between the classes and the masses 
in France, as M. Guérard thinks ; on the contrary, the gulf 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat has never been 
so wide, and the religious and political reaction in the 
bourgeoisie is the result of a well-founded belief that their 
domination is seriously threatened. 

Again, it is less true to-day than it was yesterday that 
“the trend of French thought is curiously anti-rationalist.” 
There are many signs of a reaction among the intellectuals 
against the anti-rationalist reaction, which never touched 
the bulk of the people. It is observed that nearly all those 
influenced by the anti-rationalist movement have become 
political and social Conservatives; for instance, M. Sorel 
(who is now a Royalist), M. Péguy, M. Daniel Halévy, M. 
Charles Morice, M. Francis Jammes. Violent anti-clericalism 
is, as M. Guérard says, on the wane, but that is because 
people do not take enough interest in the Roman Catholic 
Church even to oppose it. There is plenty of interest in the 
history of religion, in comparative mythology, and so on, 

but very little in the existing religious bodies. Modernism 
is dead ; the “ Sillon” is dead (M. Guérard seems to forget 
that it has been condemned and dissolved), and M. Mare 
Sangnier, too, has gone over to the Conservative side ; he 
stood at the recent general election as an opponent of the 
Income Tax with the support of the reactionaries and of M. 
Briand, and was soundly beaten by a Socialist. Whatever 
religious movement there is—and there is uncommonly 
little—is merely another form of political and social con- 
servatism. It is almost universally believed that, in the 
words of M. Guérard, “* Catholicism polarises all the elements 
of resistance to progress. That is the secret of its eternity.” 
For this reason there have been a few conversions to 


a 


Catholicism,” and a great many more conversions away 
from it. S272 

Those who know the French provinces, and do not take 
the opinion of the Parisian middle classes or of a few lite 
men to be the opinion of France, know that religious belief 
and practice are declining more rapidly than ever. Perhaps 
this is a bad thing, but one supposes that, if and when the 
French people feel the need of a religion, they will find a 
new one; they were never further from going back to the 
old. Meanwhile they get on very well as they are. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the following passage 
from M. Guérard’s book : 

The chief paradox of the situation is this : the Church, resting on 
authority and tradition, defends the established order, and therefore 
sides with the rich and the powerful ; so the greatest spiritual power 
is not free from the taint of materialism. The humanitarians, on the 
other hand, whose philosophy is too often materialistic, are fighti 
for what they hold to be justice and truth in a spirit of brotherhood 
and hope, and are thus the true idealists, the true followers of Christ, 


If this be true, and the present reviewer is convinced that 
it is, does it much matter that the philosophy of the majority 
of the French people is materialist or, one would prefer to say, 
rationalist ? After all, a tree is known by its fruits. 


APOSTLE AND SOCIOLOGIST 
The Journal of John Wesley, enlarged from original MSS., 
etc. Edited by Nenemian CuRNOCK. Standard 
Edition, Vols. IV. and V. Charles H. Kelly. 


“‘ If angels were to write books,” said John Wesley, “ we 
should have very few folios.” He had a theory that a 
competent person could put into very small compass all that 
matters on any subject, however vast. On one of his 
journeys he abridged Isaac Watts On the Passions, and he 
tells us gleefully that the Doctor’s “177 pages will make a 
useful tract of four and twenty ”—from which we may 
deduce that Wesley would have been invaluable to the 
Fabian Society. Odd, therefore, that the one book by 
which he lives should be very long—one of the longest 
personal records in English : for, in the new standard edition, 
product of the labours of Mr. Curnock and his staff of expert 
assistants, the fifth large volume carries us only to Wesley’s 
seventicth year. He lived eighteen years longer, and 
registered his experiences to the end. 

Wesley’s Journal is, of course, one of the most renowned 
of autobiographies. If for nothing else, it would be great 
as the diary of his labours, unequalled in their kind by any 
man who ever lived. From the age of thirty-five to his death 
at cighty-eight John Wesley was an itinerant missioner. 
For more than half a century he went up and down these 
islands, never at rest, never travelling less than 4,000 miles 
a year. He knew all the cities and towns and well-nigh all 
the villages. He was out, on horseback, in all weathers, at 
all hours; and, having been condemned to death from 
consumption in early manhood, he rejoices on successive 
birthdays after seventy at his perfect health and un- 
diminished vigour. The modern hygienist could have 
taught him nothing as to the virtues of spare dict, open air, 
occupation, and scientific management of the faculties. 
Regular preaching at 5 o’clock in the morning he reckoned 
“one of the most healthy exercises in the world.” And it 
should be remembered that between any two sermons there 
was, as a general rule, a journey across country : 

The more I use my strength (he writes in his 49th year) the more I 
have. I am often much tired the first time I preach in the day; ® 
little the second time ; but after the third or fourth I rarely feel either 
weakness or weariness. 


In later life he occasionally had a day off, say, once in a year; 
or if it seemed necessary, as an extreme precaution, to take 
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a week’s holiday, he marked the adventure by preaching 
only twice a day—morning and evening. All the time he 
js carrying on a multitude of activities other than preaching. 
He is consolidating the Methodist Society and revising its 
constitution, keeping his eye upon every detail of the organi- 
sation ; he is writing and editing manuals of religion, science 
and history (his concise history of England he fears will 
provoke hostility because it seeks to correct the popular 
judgment of “ those greatly injured characters Richard IIT. 
and Mary Queen of Scots”); he founds a loan system, 

nsions and orphanages; concerns himself with the 
upbringing of children (oh, an incredible savage!) and the 
conjugal relations of their parents. Doctors and lawyers 
had in him a most irreverent foe. His advice, for example, 
is asked by the victim of a Chancery bill connected with a 
trivial matter of a £60 loan : 

This worthy story is told in no less than 110 sheets of paper and 
certain exceptions are recorded on 15 other sheets, all of which a 
quarter of a sheet might have contained. 


He brings plaintiff and defendant together and makes a 
summary end of this particular Chancery case. In medicine 
he is a pioneer. He cures as he goes in defiance of the 
doctors—by abstinence, a plaster, or a vegetable dose. 
Quinine for ague he would not prescribe, fearing it as 
extremely dangerous, but he was one of the first in England 
to learn and apply the curative powers of electricity : 

Nevertheless, who can wonder that many gentlemen of the faculty, 

as well as their good friends the apothecaries, decry a medicine so 
shockingly cheap and easy ? 
But he was an uncertain ally of modern science. He doubted 
the simplest facts of astronomy, and, as we all know, 
regarded the throwing over of the belief in witchcraft (so 
thoroughly restored since his day) as in effect a complete 
surrender to the unbelievers. He lives in an atmosphere 
of the miraculous. Psychic phenomena of the wildest are 
described with reverential care. The rain stops or the sun 
is tempered for his sermons. The wind changes on a torrid 
day so that he may ride with a cool breeze blowing in his 
face. Men and women who harass the Methodists come to 
a violent end. 

There is another side to John Wesley’s Journal, the value 
of which, with the progress of the standard edition, we are 
enabled for the first time to estimate properly. It is, in a 
remarkable degree, the mirror of eighteenth-century England 
—as indispensable to the student of English society on the 
eve of the industrial revolution as Fielding and Horace 
Walpole are to the understanding of London. Wesley 
observed nearly everything, although he was chiefly engaged 
in following the fortunes of the Methodist Society. The 
whole of the kingdom lay before him. Hardly another man 
of the century can have had a tithe of his knowledge, and he 
could compare the conditions prevailing in the towns and 
the countryside during two generations. He seldom hazards 
a deduction, except in regard to one important matter—the 
standard of public behaviour. The England known to 
Wesley was a land of barbarity and horror ; but his experi- 
ences led him to the conclusion that the half-century of his 
own working life as an evangelist had wrought an incalculable 
change for the better, and he would have been more than 
human if he had refrained from declaring that much of the 
credit was due to his own people, the Methodists. He often 
praises a rural landscape for beauty and fertility, and could 
tell a fine garden when he saw one; but it was only for the 
towns that he had a really discerning eye. Time and again 
in the early days of the movement he remarked that the 
seaports were unsurpassed for blackguardism, yet in no other 
towns did the years bring a greater improvement. Thus, in 
1755, he is pleased with the progress of Liverpool (“* one of 


the neatest, best-built towns I have seen in England ”’) ; 
and he can give no higher praise than that in forty years it 
may nearly equal Bristol—his own city in a special sense. He 
loves Colchester and Newcastle: there are no more attrac- 
tive towns in the country. Warrington is “a cold uncom- 
fortable place”; Hertford and Stockport are alike poor, 
dull, and dead; but Wesley may have had only their 
religious state in mind. “ I found uncommon liberty among 
these poor mountaineers "—of the West Riding! He has 
varying experiences in Scotland. He is at home in Glasgow ; 
but as for Edinburgh, “ how long shall the capital city of 
Scotland, yea, and the chief street of it, stink worse than a 
common sewer?” How queer, he thinks, that the principal 
speakers of the Kirk Gencral Assembly should be lawyers. 
Here, perhaps, is a glimpse of the reason why Wesley, as he 
knew, was “ not a preacher for the people of Edinburgh,” 
notwithstanding that he “never knew any in Scotland 
offended at plain dealing.” Ireland, for some reason, drew 
him more strongly. He crossed the Irish Sea more than 
forty times. Many of his notes on the places and people 
make good reading to-day. He disliked the temper of 
Ulster, and was persuaded that what the Irish people in 
general needed most was an indefinite spell of resolute 
government. 

Wesley was a prison reformer years before John Howard 
entered upon his life work. When he sees the Marshalsea 
he marvels that such a hell should be allowed to exist in the 
world, and he denounces the evils of Newgate all the more 
strongly because he has seen with his own eyes a complete 
revolution worked in the Newgate of Bristol, where, he says, 
the whole prison has been given a new face. We may 
suspect that it was only the face that had been renewed. 
“ Nothing offends either the eye or the ear and the whole has 
the appearance of a quiet serious family.” Wesley was, of 
course, a high Tory, and so thoroughgoing a Royalist that 
at York in 1780 they wanted to know what pension he got 
for defending George III. In our time, one fears, he would 
have been on the side of the motorist as against the pedes- 
trian and the carman, for at Sheerness he implies amazement 
at a “ whimsical ferry, where footmen and horses pay nothing 
but every carriage 4s.”"! All the same he appears to have 
believed in the superior behaviour of the common people, 
and to have counted ruffianism a privilege of the more 
fortunate classes. “‘ Even the genteel hearers were decent ” 
is a remark constantly made in one form or another. And 
with it all Wesley was a modern in at least one essential of 
social theory. In London, before 1750 (when Fielding wrote 
his historic tract), he got to know the submerged population, 
and he showed that the root of the matter was in him, for he 
denied in set terms the assumption of the old philanthropy : 
“So wickedly, devilishly false is that common objection, 
* They are poor only because they are idle.’ ” 


A REVIEWER 
On Life and Letters. (Second Series.) By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by A. W. Evans. John Lane. 6s. net. 

The practice of reviewers varies. Some stick to their 
books with the resolute sternness of a chirurgeon performing 
a cupping operation; some prefer to denounce or praise 
with or without adequate corroboration from the text ; 
and some regard books as convenient pegs on which they 
can hang irrelevant, though often entertaining, essays which 
have little to do with the particular volumes in hand. M. 
France, when he was writing La Vie des Lettres, never got 
into a groove of any sort. ‘ My business,” he observed, “ is 
not to analyse books. I have done enough when I have 


implanted some worthy curiosity in the well-disposed 
reader.” Sometimes he did analyse the books (as, for 
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example, Pierre et Jean) ; but even when he said little directly 
about them he always managed to convey subtly their 
“atmosphere.” Whilst giving the reader an agreeable 
essay, he at the same time (when, as was usually the case, 
he was taking one book as a text) left little doubt in the 
reader’s mind as to. whether or not the book in hand was 
worth reading. Half-way between reviews, strictly so called, 
and general literary causeries, these papers of his (which 
Mr. Evans has translated in his usual impeccable manner) 
might be studied with advantage by everyone whose business 
it is to write about books. 

M. France had, of course, his limitations. He was com- 
pletely out of touch with the Symbolist movement. He had 
passed, he said, “‘ the happy age in which one admires what 
one does not understand ” ; he jeered at the obscurity culti- 
vated by the younger generation in France; and at a time 
when Verhaeren (to mention no others) was on the threshold 
of his career M. France declared with something approaching 
contempt: “I expect nothing good from the immediate 
future.” Here, for once, his customary attitude towards 
things was slightly modified. Had the Symbolists been 
ancient Greeks, he would not have regarded them as idiotic ; 
he would have spoken rather of their obscurest contortions 
as being charming and pathetic. Really to make sure of his 
patronage, a thing must have the flavour of antiquity. His 
favourite heroes are antiquarians, and all things past and 
over are for him suffused with a uniform tender light. 
Nothing ancient comes amiss to him. A sceptic and a 
blasphemer, he is a great connoisseur of saints. He finds 
saints charming. He finds everything old charming. It 
would be amusing to tabulate the things to which in various 
places he ascribes this quality of charm. There are a good 
many in this volume. The Banks of Peneus are “ charm- 
ing” ;no doubt they are. The art of Thucydides is “‘ charm- 
ing ”—like that of Abbé Prevost. Women worshipping in 
church are “ charming ”’; but fetichism also is “ that charming 
faith” (now, alas! decaying), and the ferocious progress of the 
ancient Hebrews is “‘ engaging and spirited.” Rationalist and 
scoffer though he may be, M. France is a good deal of the 
sentimentalist also, and his pronounced distaste for artistic 
innovation, though it has, no doubt, a reasoned basis as 
well, seems partly to spring from an antipathy to those who 
do no obeisance to his own traditional idols. Generally a 
Pyrrhonist, like Mr. Balfour, he gives the impression that 
statesman gives of having a good pragmatical fist in reserve 
for those whom he temperamentally dislikes. That he does 
not more often produce the fist, or even show one knuckle of 
it, is because he is reluctant to destroy the harmony of that 
serene, tolerant, humorously compassionate attitude which is 
natural to his temperament most of his time, which accords 
with his intellectual tastes, and of which he can make such 
effective literary use. But as in politics, so in literature he 
is not without strong feelings, and when he was answering 
M. Charles Morice it was only with a patent effort that he 
managed to wink in time to save his reputation as a contro- 
versialist in whom there is no bitterness. When he had 
succeeded, he looked thankfully up, no doubt, at the busts 
of the charming Voltaire and the charming Rousseau which 
adorn his study, and thanked God—but no, Apollo and the 
Nine—that he had preserved the urbanity of that eighteenth 
century of which he has so romantic a conception, and in 
which he almost consistently endeavours to live. 

Usually he has no difficulty. The urbanity is pervasive ; 
the good-humour spontaneous; the feeling delicate and 
gracious ; the touches of nature of Watteaulike grace and 
tenderness ; the wit learned and the learning witty ; the 
laughter not too boisterous and the tears not too wet. 
The attitude would become a little tiresome were it not a 
pose into which its wearer, nine times out of ten, would 


—— 


naturally fall, so to speak, when he sat down. But the striking 
thing about Anatole France is that, though his incidenta} 
remarks are often wilfully artificial, his judgments are full of 
strong horse-sense. As criticism on books and life these essays 
contain much that is suggestive and amusing ; as fragments 
of Anatole France, the man and the stylist, they are most 
characteristic. The ladies who compile Anatole France 
Birthday Books will have to go for many of their extracts 
to this volume and its companions. Every page contains 
sentences that provoke a smile of admiration by their 
dexterity and whimsicality ; and even when he is stating a 
commonplace or making an obvious jest his incomparable 
terseness and neatness give the air of an original epigram. 
Let us amuse ourselves by detaching a few of these typical 
sentences : 

We are born incorrigible, alas! We are born so old! 

We all feel almost alike and piety is made out of the common feeling. 

It may well be that the universe is upon the whole monotonous 
enough, and that it does not deserve the insatiable curiosity with which 
it inspires us. 

When one thinks of it one does not know what to desire. 

To assassinate a woman is a stupid piece of work. Men capable of 
such a butchery must be intolerable. Admitting that they are not 
completely insane, they must have very little grace in their minds, 
very little flexibility in their intelligence. 

Love does not give itself away as a prize for virtue. 

Laziness leads to contemplation, contemplation conducts to beati- 
tude, and beatitude is the reward of the elect. 

Nature only appears to us a vast phantasmagoria, and chemistry is 
only the science of metamorphosis. 

It is useless for us to discover the emptiness of life: a flower will 
sometimes be enough to fill it up for us. 


Anatole France is a cornucopia of good phrases ; yet his 
phrases rarely depend on verbal tricks, are never forced, and 
never seem to be deliberately led up to. And few of his best 
remarks are made at any individual’s expense. “ Those,” 
he says, “‘ who read me know that my criticism is friendly, 
and that I perform an agreeable duty by always expressing 
the most broad-minded opinion in the most agreeable form.” 
This modest profession is, on the whole, perfectly true, 
although it occurs in the one really drastic review in the 
book—a little excursion in which he massacres that worthy 
man, but most sickly novelist, Georges Ohnet. 


FROM CHINA TO PERU 

Albania, the Foundling State of Europe. By Wapxam 
Peacock. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Dutch East. By J. Macmittan Brown. Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. net. 

From Russia to Siam. By Ernest Younc. Max Goschen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A Wanderer’s Trail By A. Loron Rincer. Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. net. 

One sort of book at least, we may be sure, will go on being 
written as long as anything is written at all. The book of 
travel appeals to all, although the gift of writing it is rare. 
At its best, the tale of strange lands seen may be as moving 
as a lover’s speech: did not Desdemona find Othello’s 
descriptions of 


antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 


a quite irresistible kind of courtship? None of the batch 
of books before us would, we fear, quite have the effect of 
Othello’s recitals. At their best they would scarcely rise 
to the level of a vicarious love-letter; if a modern lover 
dropped one at his lady’s feet, following the practice of the 
Antarctic penguin, as a hint that he would like her to joi 
him in keeping house, he would certainly be misunderstood. 
Yet travel is as romantic now as it was in those Tudor days 
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when people used to bet three to one against a foolhardy 
tripper returning from his Italian jaunt. 

Mr. Wadham Peacock’s Albania, the Foundling State of 
Europe, is an example of the better sort of traveller’s book. 
Its author was formerly private secretary to the British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Montenegro, and Consul-General in 
North Albania. In the greater part of his book he makes 
no effort to discuss Weltpolitik or the Balkan wars, for 
which many readers will be grateful, but gives us admirable 
accounts of life in Scodra (Scutari) with some delightful 
touches. In this town the majority of the inhabitants 
are Moslem Albanians, Roman Catholics accounting for the 
greater number of the remainder. The effects upon local 
life of the co-existence of the rival religions, with their 
different attitudes to life and their different institutions, 
in a population in which every man is armed, naturally tend 
to be picturesque, although apparently direct conflicts are 
infrequent. Blood-feuds existed, and are not yet extinct, 
but they were not necessarily on a religious basis. Mr. 
Peacock draws a quaint picture of Albanian Aghas paying 
afternoon calls with processions of fiercely armed retainers, 
for all the world like out-of-date Montagus and Capulets. 
Ramazan, the month when every good Mussulman fasts 
during the day, was the occasion of many quarrels. The 
sight of a well-fed Christian amiably sauntering along and 
smoking a provocative cigarette was more than fasting 
flesh and blood could stand, particularly in the hot weather. 

For the rest, Mr. Peacock has some amusing things to say 
about the “ Boulevard Diplomatique,” a dusty promenade 
where one met curious statesmen who would seem more 
appropriate to a Central American republic than to a 
fragment of Europe. And readers who have not yet had 
their fill of Balkan affairs will find, near the end of this book, 
an explicit statement of the circumstances which led to the 
delimitation of the new Albania, with the alternatives put 
forward. 

The Dutch East is quite another proposition. Mr. J. 
Macmillan Brown’s desire to record what he has seen is 
unfortunately balanced by an overpowering craving to 
indulge in obiter dicta. This is regrettable, because, while 
he knows a great deal about Java, he knows nothing about 
Socialism, on which he is equally disposed to write. The 
Dutch have invented a system of government for the 
natives of Java which, we have always understood, was 
working extremely well. But Mr. Brown, apparently, 
does not like it. “‘ Humanitarianism Too Soon” is the title 
of a little section which complains that once a Malay re- 
marked “ scoundrel ” to the empty air, and was not punished 
for it by a judge. A particularly interesting chapter deals 
with the inhabitants of the little island of Kissa, slightly 
tast of Timor. Here, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
eight Dutch soldiers, with their wives, were planted as an 
outpost and apparently forgotten by the trading company 
Which sent them. To-day there are 300 persons of 
Dutch origin on the island out of a population of 6,000. 
The Dutch type, according to Mr. Brown, has survived 
wonderfully. On the subject of sago and cocoanuts the 
author is unable to restrain himself. Because the growth of 
these involves little labour, he believes they are the causes 
of the demoralisation of their cultivators ; and, incidentally, 
he curses Socialists, who, after all, did not invent these 
things. We wish Mr. Brown’s writing was up to the level 
of his really excellent photographs. 

a From Russia to Siam we have an entirely different 
= “- book. This consists of a large number of travel 
i : - mostly European ; the longest describes a voyage 
“ e Danube. This work is a compilation, but it is 

eemed by the fact that the author notices things well, 
and says what he has to say without unnecessary trimmings. 


Two of his sketches appeal to us specially. One is the 
account of a week’s stay on Walamo, an island in Lake 
Ladoga, at a Finnish-Russian monastery. The other is a 
rich yarn about a journey in Siam. The author, meditating 
a treatise on The Simplicity of the Oriental Peasant, went 
up-country to study the manners and customs of the natives, 
who were as yet untouched and uncorrupted by civilisation. 
He reached a village where the natives, apparently under the 
misapprehension that he was an important official on a 
mission into the interior, entreated him kindly, and invited 
him to a theatrical performance. He accepted. As a guest 
of honour he was given a seat on the stage. Here he had a 
good time, flirting with the stage queen, and pretending to 
be a monkey for the amusement of some performing children. 
The audience, too, seemed greatly amused. Only the next 
day, when the village was far behind, was the truth revealed. 
The smile that was childlike and bland had once again 
deceived. He had been made a part of the show! It was 
left to a young man to explain : “ All the actresses and the 
audience were in the joke. They don’t get a white man on 
the stage every day. But it was your own boatmen who 
planned the trick.” 

We may conclude with A Wanderer’s Trail, an account of 
two journeys in quest of experience and a living in every 
continent except Australia. It would be interesting to 
gain some idea of the class of reader this book will find. 
The description is perforce casual, however vivid ; the author 
seldom stayed in one place long enough to get to know much 
about it. He admits that after racing through Manchuria 
he was so exhausted that when he reached Dalni and 
Port Arthur he was practically a wreck, which does not 
indicate that a high value need be set on the accuracy of 
Mr. Ridger’s impressions. In Japan, where he stayed for 
some time, teaching English, he came to the conclusion that 
the country was suffering from over-education, and that 
its young men were burning the candle at both ends. But 
it is seldom that we are favoured with such definite obser- 
vations. Generally speaking, the author merely expresses 
his likes and dislikes. The Wanderlust has much to answer 
for. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Londres et les Ouvriers de Londres. By D. Pasquet, professeur au 
Lycée Condorcet. Libraire Armand Colin, Paris. 


London Statistics (London County Council). P. S. King, London. 
5s. 


Greater London: How it should be governed. Report of a Special 
Committee of the London Reform Union (Trafalgar Buildings, 
Charing Cross). 1d. 

We group together three recently issued publications of very different 
character, because they ought to be read together. In the portly 
volume of Dr. Pasquet we have a really wonderful survey of the life of 
the people of London, so far as this has been revealed in public enquiries. 
For over twenty years, it seems, this secondary schoolmaster in Paris 
has been collecting and studying every report and blue-book and 
investigation dealing with London economic and social conditions. 
The facts and conclusions of this enormous mass of printed matter, 
from Mr. Charles Booth’s monumental survey down to the latest report 
on school-feeding, are summarised with great skill in a series of mono- 
graphs on the conditions of working-class life in the different quarters 
of London ; the state of the various industries ; the problems of home 
work, sweating, and unemployment ; the working of poor relief and 
voluntary charity ; the operations of the religious bodies, and the 
various educational organisations ; the system of municipal govern- 
ment in all its complications ; and the skilfully diagnosed phenomenon 
of undoubted material progress being accompanied by increasing social 
unrest. The contents of this highly meritorious volume, as well as the 
length of the bibliography, make the reader feel that nothing has 
escaped Dr. Pasquet. If the author adds little by way of new generali- 
sation, and contributes only modestly towards any novel conclusion, 
we are the more inclined to trust the survey that he has drawn from 
the materials he has collected. It is interesting and full of instruction 
to see how London facts and London problems strike so competent an 
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CLAIMS PAID - - - 414 MILLIONS 
POLICIES IN FORCE for 46 MILLIONS — 
ACCUMULATED FUND 21} MILLIONS — 
ANNUAL REVENUE - 2} MILLIONS — 


**Millions do not always bring happiness, but our 
‘millions do. ..... What profit we have made has 
** gone entirely to our Policy-holders as all future profits 
‘*willgo. That is the immense and palpable benefit of 
** the Mutual System.” 

The EARL OF ROSEBERY (President of 
the Society) in his Address to the 100th 
Annual General Court. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


Life Assurance Society. 
The “100th Year” Prospectus and Form 


of Proposal for Assurance will be sent on 
request. 

Head Office: 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 


London Offices: 
28, CORNHILL, E.C., and 5, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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observer. His very surprise at our omissions and at the administrative 
blunders that we perpetrate is a valuable thought stimulant. 

What the problems of to-day are the reader will see between the 
lines of the austerely impartial volume of London Siatistics, which the 
London County Council publishes annually. We hope the new) 
established “ Intelligence Branch” of the Local Government Board 
will presently give us a series of volumes of this sort, dealing subject by 
subject with the great towns as a whole. For want of such a volume, 
Dr. Pasquet’s study of London, like most of our own generalisations 
and criticisms, lacks the comparative standard. 

What London needs is a comprehensive handling of its many diff. 
culties, free from parochial limitations. The real London of to-day 
lies as much outside the boundaries of the County Council as the real 
London of a century ago lay outside the boundaries of the City Corpo. 
ration. And we are making the same mistake about it as our grand- 
fathers did. We are allowing it to grow without foresight. We are 
letting it be governed by no fewer than 262 distinct and independent 
public bodies, as jealous of each other as they can be, with separate 
elections, often conflicting areas, differing rates, sometimes competing 
services, and frequently contradictory politics. A population half as 
large again as Scotland or Ireland or Australia gets, at present, practi- 
cally none of the thought, either of the Cabinct or of the principal 
officials ; and next to none of the Parliamentary time. The London 
Reform Union is performing a real service in working out a plain and 
practicable plan for reorganising the whole local government of the 
seven hundred square miles over which the effective London of to-day 
extends. It would be grievous to have to conclude that not until this 
London becomes a little more “ militant ” will any Legislature or any 
Cabinet put itself to the “* intolerable toil of thought ” about its wrongs 
or its needs. 

The Age of Erasmus. By P.S. ALLEN. Clarendon Press. 6s. net. 

Mr. Allen is a Fellow of Merton, and delivered this series of lectures at 
Oxford and London Universities. They are not by any means the 
fruit of a complete and detailed survey of the period. They rather 
isolate certain tendencies and characteristics than correlate them into 
unison with fifteenth~century humanism as a whole. The book hardly 
deals directly with Erasmus at all. His association with the schools, 
monasteries, and universities of Renaissance Europe enables Mr. Allen, 
for instance, to give us interesting sketches of monastic and collegiate 
life and thumb-nail portraits of the prominent scholars ‘and virtuosi of 
the time. Perhaps the most valuable part of the lectures is the insight 
Mr. Allen affords us into the relations between the great printers (par- 
ticularly in Basle, the “lux mundi” of fifteenth-century university 
centres in Germany) and the learned men who wrote for them. And he 
emphasises the more vivid and worldly aspect of Erasmus far more 
courageously than do most appreciators of that wily scholar. To our 
mind, by far the most fascinating chapter in the book is an account of 
the pilgrimage habit, not from the point of view of religion or ethics or 
anything abstract, but as a study of intimate social life. For this 
purpose he has most happily resurrected the chronicle of Felix Folni, 
a Benedictine of Ulm, who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1483. 
So human and realistic are the extracts that we might be listening to a 
modern steerage passenger who had looked round to tell us how he had 

fared. How charming it is to hear how the Franciscan Warden of 
Jerusalem preached a sermon to the travellers and adjured them * on no 
account to chip fragments off the Holy Sepulchre ” nor “* to write their 
names or coats of arms upon the walls”! Folni had a most uncomfortable 
journey. He could not sleep because his fellow-pilgrims swore and 
snored and threw things at him ; he could not eat because the food was 
indescribably filthy, He was bullied and mulcted by the Saracen 
customs officers (Christian noblemen used to sink their rank to escape 
the high dues). He was beset by a highwayman and had to rise from 
his sleeping-mat at all unseemly hours. But he made up for these 
discomforts when he splashed about in the sacred river Jordan and 
actually had the temerity to swim, against the regulations, to the other 
side! As he nearly got drowned, he was wiser, the next day, to dabble 
about up to his knees and watch his fellow-devotees playing mud-larks 
and “ jestingly ” baptizing one another. 

The Bonds of Society. By Joun SurHertanv. Heath, Cranton & 

Ouseley. 10s. 6d. net. . 

We gather that the sixteen essays of which this book consists are 
intended to serve as a sort of background, or “ fundamental brainwork, 
for sociologists. But those students of society whom circumstances 
prevent from reading this book will not greatly suffer. They will fail 
to make the acquaintance of a few bright thoughts and a few happy 
phrases, but they will be spared many platitudes and much gush. 


Histcire de la Russie. By Emme Haumant. Paris: Hachette. 6 fr. 
The sixth edition of this work. M. Haumant’s Histoire runs to nearly 
a thousand pages now that it has been brought up to date, is ex- 
tremely good value, and has been crowned by the Académie Francgaise— 
not that this is an infallible mark of goodness by any means. The new 
sections trace out at considerable length the part played by Russia in 
recent developments in the Balkans and her expansion in Persia. Why 
do French publishers put books of the size of this one into paper covers ? 
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THE CITY 


E upward movement in gilt-edged securities has 
continued and looks like going further. For the 
first time for some time past an important new 
jssue has been over-subscribed, the £3,000,000 South 
Indian Railway 4 per cent. Loan, offered at 97}, having 
been fully applied for. Fresh capital issues by big shipping 
companies continue. Last week Lamport and Holt offered 
£300,000 6 per cent. preference shares at par, of which the 
public took over 60 per cent.—a rather good result. This 
week the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company—better 
known as the White Star Line—has offered for subscription 
£1,500,000 44 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures at 95. 
The auditors’ figures, giving the profits for the last ten 
, and, therefore, including the lean with the fat, show 
the interest to have been very well covered even in the worst 
year, so that these debentures should be safe enough. The 
British shipping world is evidently consolidating its position 
during the present slack period, and it would be interesting 
to know if the increase in power of the great German com- 
panies by their amalgamations and agreements has something 
to do with this. The Panama Canal is going to work a 
revolution in the shipping trade, and this also may have 
something to do with the capital increases in progress for 
the purchase of new vessels. 
>» * * 

Among the failures last week from the point of view of 
public subscriptions was the issue of £400,000 5 per cent. 
debenture stock of the Manila Railway Company. This 
stock was offered at 90 per cent., and it was announced 
subsequently that underwriters had to take up 99 per cent. ; 
I hear, however, that this figure was wrong, and that the 
actual amount was 91 per cent. This, however, is poor 
enough, and the fact that the public applied for only about 
£36,000 out of the £400,000 offered shows how little its 
merits sometimes have to do with the reception of a loan. 
The Manila Railway Company is a constructing and holding 
company which owns the whole of the First and Second 
Mortgage Bonds and share capital of the Manila Railroad 
Company. This company has in operation 480 miles of 
railway on the island of Luzon—the chief of the Philippine 
group—and is constructing an additional 360 miles. The 
auditors’ figures published in the prospectus show an 
adequate margin of safety for the debenture interest, but, 
over and above this, the company deposits with the deben- 
ture trustees railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, the interest on which is sufficient to 
pay the interest on the whole of this 5 per cent. debenture 
stock. Although the deposited bonds enjoy the said guar- 
antee of the Government in accordance with the terms of an 
Act of Congress of the United States, the Government has 
not been called upon to make any payment under its guar- 
antee since 1910, the earnings of the railroads having been 
sufficient to pay the interest and provide a surplus. This 
may seem a little complicated, but it is evident that the 
security offered is very good, and a few years ago such a 
5 per cent. debenture would have been offered at over par 
instead of at 90. As stated, the public did not take one- 
tenth part of the issue, and the debenture stock can now 
be purchased at 88, or slightly less, at which price it yields 
£5 18s. 6d. per cent. 

* * * 

The Monetary Times of Toronto has published an article 
entitled ‘How the People helped the Railroads,” which 
gives some quite startling figures as to the extent to which 
the Canadian Federal and Provincial Governments have 
subsidised the railway companies. At the end of June, 1913, 
the cash subsidy account of the Dominion Government 
stood at $163,000,000, whilst the Provincial Governments 
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| THE NATIONAL HOME READING UNION. | 
12, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


President: H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, DucHEss or ARGYLL. 
Chairman of Council: 
RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 
Vice-Chairman of Council: R. A. YERBURGH, M.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: C. L. KINGSFORD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Chairman of Executive Committee: J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. 





The National Home Reading Union exists to direct readers of 
all ages and classes in the wise choice and use of books. The 
Union draws up every year Courses of reading upon a great variety 
of subjects, indicating the best and cheapest books in each case : 
and monthly it issues a magazine containing articles by those who 
have special knowledge of the subjects. Reading Circles (for Adults 
and for Young People) are a feature of the Union's work. For full 
particulars, apply to the Secretary. 
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UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment House 

Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

124 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take {1 shares. Five per cent. 

paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. 





Sy eee SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Boo 
School, York. 


HOME FOR CHILDREN OF PARENTS LIVING ABROAD.— 
Lady, living in Bucks, 1 hour's journey from London, undertakes care of small 
children, of all ages. Four at present in her house, ages 6,5,4 and 2. Vacancy for 
two, either boys or girls, in Sept. Healthy village, good house and large garden.— 
Terms on application to Box 251, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 
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A Special Supplement on 


The Modern Theatre 


published with the issue of June 27th 
included contributions by G. Bernard 
Shaw, William Archer, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Roger Fry, Ashley Dukes, 


and others. 








ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR THE EARLY 
PUBLICATION WITH “THE NEW STATESMAN” OF 
THE FOLLOWING SUPPLEMENTS : 


The Problem of the Unemployed 


And how far it is met by the Govern- 
ment scheme of Insurance. 


Marriage and Divorce 
The laws relating to Marriage and 
Divorce in the different countries of the 
world, with particulars as to how they 
are actually worked. 


Specia, Supptements already published include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION, 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


COPIES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE PUBLISHER 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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have supported the railway companies by cash subsidies 
and loans to the extent of $36,000,000 and various muni- 
cipalities have added some $18,000,000 to this total, so that 
altogether Canadian public bodies have paid out of public 
funds something like $220,000,000, or, say, £44,000,000 
to railway companies. Not only this, but the Dominion 
and five provinces have given land grants to the railways 
aggregating more than 438,000,000 acres. In addition, 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments together have 
guaranteed no less than $275,000,000 of railway companics’ 
bonds. It will be seen, therefore, that the population of 
Canada have contributed in cash about £6 and in land six 
acres per head to railway shareholders. As a result, a large 
amount of railway construction has certainly been carried 
out—a good deal more than the country can really afford— 
and the farming community is already up in arms against 
the high rates which are charged by companies already 
paying high dividends on watered stock. Small wonder, 
therefore, that the article referred to states that “ it is 
unlikely that many, if any, further land grants will be made 
to railroad corporations. It seems unlikely also that very 
many more cash subsidies or loans will be granted.” If 
some people had their way the British Government would 
follow this bad example ! 
* * * 

Insurance companies are making strenuous efforts to 
attract the money of investors by pointing out how much 
interest they can allow on safe investments, with insurance 
policies thrown in. The altogether helpless individual 
might be justified in sheer desperation in laying out his 
money in this fashion, where he cannot easily touch it, 
and where—at least in the case of the big companies—his 
capital is absolutely safe; but the ordinary person will 
still prefer to retain some control over his capital, parti- 
cularly in days like these when it is possible to obtain 5 per 
cent. interest with perfect safety. A rather more attractive 
bait held out by the companies to wealthy people who 
watch every penny is the rebate on income tax that is granted 
in respect of money expended on life insurance. Hitherto, 
an allowance on income tax has been made on annual pay- 
ments for life insurance, provided such annual payments 
do not exceed one-sixth of the entire income. This is a 
direct bounty on life insurance, and, while there is something 
to be said for it, it has in many cases been abused, particularly 
in connection with endowment policies with profits by 
means of which the policy holder saves on his income tax 
as indicated, and, after the lapse of a certain number of 
years, receives his capital intact, plus interest at a rather 
low rate. The new Budget provides for an upward gradua- 
tion still more favourable to wealthy people, and one of the 
insurance companies has issued a circular showing how the 
increased income tax may be avoided by means of life insu- 
rance. It has pointed out that a taxpayer whose income is 
£1,600 per annum, by taking out a twenty-year endowment 
policy for £2,000 with profit participation, would pay something 
like £100 per annum premium. If his income was unearned, 
he would save Is. 3d. in the £ (the instance given is 1s. 4d.), 
or £6 5s. per cent. In addition, if the benefit of compound 
interest is to be arrived at, dividends on any other security 
would have to be reinvested and the revenue therefrom 
would be subject to income tax, whereas by taking out an 
endowment policy this deduction is avoided. Furthermore, 
the new Finance Act permits life insurance premiums to be 
treated as a deduction in calculating the statutory income for 
purposes of super-tax, so that a person with an income of 
£3,500 per annum may, by investing £350 yearly on life 
insurance, reduce his liability for super-tax to an extent 
which would far more than compensate for the cost of the 
increased insurance. It is evident, therefore, that this 





year’s Finance Act will act as a strong incentive to rich people 
to increase their life insurance. It may be assumed that 
the original idea of the abatement of income tax in respect 
of life insurance premiums was to encourage people of 
moderate means to make provision after death for their 
dependents, but the proportion of one-sixth of the income 
is an absurdly high one, and a limit in the annual sum op 
which an abatement will be granted on this account should 
be fixed. Emit Davirs, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 

Lipton.—This Company makes no headway, and after the recent 
disclosures its profits may diminish during the current year. But you 
never can tell. It has had no new War Office contracts since June, 
1912, and unfinished canteen contracts will be stopped as soon as 
possible. The undertaking is top-heavy with “* goodwill,” and share. 
holders have seen their dividends gradually dwindle to 6 per cent. 
with the probability that they will decline still further. It was only 
after the auditors had called attention to the lack of provision for 
depreciation and roused the shareholders that the Board bestirred 
themselves in the matter. True, there is a Reserve Account of £365,000, 
but only £145,000 of that amount has been provided out of profits, 
and what is that compared with the huge property accounts, totalling 
£2,415,000? There are £162,000 of Savings Bank Deposits, practically 
all of which the Company uses in the business, and an overdraft from 
bankers of £159,000, but on balance there is a good margin of liquid 
assets. 

Hudson’s Bay Co.—This historical Company (incorporated in 1670) 
suffered somewhat severely from the stress in Canada last year, 
Nobody expected it would maintain the phenomenal success of the 
previous year—viz., a profit of £713,000. Since then many land 
companies have failed, and scarcely any trading company can show 
increased earnings. Hence sales of furs were far less remunerative, 
and town lots realised only £26,000, compared with the colossal 
£1,240,000 of the preceding twelve months. The dividend of 40 per 
cent. is 10 per cent. less, but it is satisfactory in the circumstances. 
The big stores have not yet had a chance to prove their worth. This 
new venture was started just when things were beginning to go wrong 
in the Dominion. The Company has spent £2,000,000 on them. It 
has had expert shopmen’s advice, but even the best London experts 
could not create business in times such as Canada has had to face. 
We doubt whether the current year will be a good one for the Company, 
but shareholders should not sell a share. Canada cannot long be 
stayed in her progress, and when she moves forward her most ancient 
Company will amply repay its present proprietors. 

Millar’s Timber & Trading.—This is the old Millar’s Karri & Jarrah 
Co. which paved our roads with Australian hardwood. Its early 
success was soon lost, and it did not pay a dividend on its Ordinary 
shares until 1908, when it began with 6 per cent. The next three 
years it distributed 10 per cent. per annum, but for 1912 there was 
only 5 per cent. Expenses in West Australia grew heavy ; the work- 
men wanted more wages and reduced hours, which were refused. They 
then applied to the Arbitration Court and gained a “ considerable 
increase.” The Company raised £300,000 more capital, and acquired 
interests in Colombo, Bombay, Macedonia, and Manila. These scat- 
tered interests do not facilitate economical working, but the profit 
for 1913 rose by £25,000 to £190,000—the 1911 level, and 6 per cent. 
is now paid to the shareholders. Practically, there is no reserve, but 
£50,000 annually is placed to Depreciation Account, which is now 
£460,000. The directors fix the depreciation, which in the timber 
business it must be a pretty difficult task to determine. Chances for 
the current year are fairly good. The Balkan war is over, and freights 
are temporarily lower, but a Turco-Greek struggle would again stop 
the Company’s business in Macedonia. We see nothing attractive in 
the Company’s securities. 

Dumont Coffee.—£1,182,000 has been placed in this Brazilian under- 
taking, of which amount the Ordinary shareholders subscribed £400,000. 
Their reward up to the present has been a 10 per cent. dividend paid 
in 1896, the Company’s first year, out of money provided by the vendor ; 
20 per cent. in 1911 ; 15 per cent. in 1912 ; and 3 per cent. for 1913. 
The trouble is that the Company depends upon a single commodity, 
and when this fails nothing else serves. Last year not only were 
weather conditions against coffee growing, but wages were higher, 
and the smaller crop fetched lower prices—only 56s. 4d. per cwt. 
against 72s. 6d. in 1912. The Reserve Account of £130,000 has no 
separate existence, and is thus useless in these times of trouble. The 
manager estimates the current year’s crop at about the same quantity 
realised for 1913, so that unless prices rise (which they may) share- 
holders can calculate their dividends on a 3 per cent. scale as before, 


Trustees’, Executors’ & Securities Insurance Corporation.—Steady 
progress marks this Company’s undertaking. It now pays 54 per 
cent. on its Ordinary Stock. Its investments now total £1,760,000, 
and there is a Reserve Fund of £185,000 separately invested in securl- 
ties—list of which is printed. During the past few years there must 
have been considerable depreciation in the market value of the com- 
pany’s investments, but the last few months have witnessed 4 
siderable appreciation in gilt-edged securities which, automatically, 


must have improved the Corporation’s position. The current year 
should prove satisfactory. 
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PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sitvat‘ons Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent to a box number, care of Tus New 
SraTESMAN, Sixpence extra must be losed for post 











TO BE LET OR SOLD. 


O BE LET OR SOLD.—Weybridge, near station, church, post office 
and shops, a HOUSE containing 12 bed 2d ing rooms, 2 bath 
rocms. exceptionally good offices and servants’ quarters. Stabling for 2 horses and 
y. Garage or Coach-house with man's rooms. Garden and tennis lawn, 12 acres. 
Rent £140 per annum. Freehold, £2,800.—Apply Miss M. Hawes, Edradour, 
Walton-on-Thames. 


T° LET FOR AUGUST AND PART SEPTEMBER. four 

roomed furnished flat in Chelsea. Quiet, cool, airy ; attendance if required, 
plate nd Nase. 2 guineas a week. Apply W. H. Farrpairns, St. Ives, Waverley 
Road, Bnfeld. 











Te? LET.—Beaumaris, Anglesey, FURNISHED HOUSE, 4 Bedrooms, 2 
Sitting-rooms, Bath-room (h. and c.). Facing sea, South aspect, two minutes 
from pier. Two maids left. Telephone.—Apply Kirtson, Beaumaris. (117) 





URNISHED HOUSE TO LET for four weeks from August 4th, 3 

sitting, 7 bedrooms, 3 lavatories, bathroom, 2 servants left. Charming garden, 
good tennis court, golf. Harpenden, Herts., 40 minutes from town, excellent 
train service. 5 guineas a week. Reply Box 253, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, W.C. 


URNISHED HOUSE (SEMI-DETACHED) TO LET for August 
(or longer). 2 ption, 4-5 bed dressing room, bath (h. and c.), electric 
light, usual offices. Three minutes’ walk from golf links and sea bathing.—J.O. E., 
* afalion,” Queen's Walk, Rhyl, N. Wales. 











HALEY BRIDGE, CHESHIRE. Modern STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE (Highleigh) TO BE SOLD; south aspect; beautiful outlook ; 670 
feet above sea level ; 4 minutes from station ; conveniently p ; 3 entertaining 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath, &c.—Apply, The Cottage, Whaley Lane, Whaley Bridge. 





O LET for first two weeks of August LARGE SCHOOLHOUSE on Hind- 

head. Very suitable for Summer School. Accommocation for 60. Swimming 
Bath, Tennis Courts, Fives Courts, Large Grounds. Write to Miss MorGan-Brown, 
Grayshott, Hants. (116) 


L Anse HOUSE TO LET in Surrey for 4 or 5 weeks from August Ist. 
Ten acres garden, besides 5 tennis courts and a cricket field. Near Charterhouse, 
2} miles from Godalming Station; 20 guineas a week, everything can be left.—Box 
No. 252, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 








ETWEEN HINDHEAD AND FRENSHAM. HILLS, 

WOODS, WATER, MOORS, FREEDOM. Ideal Quarters for Writer 
demanding quiet, beautiful country, “ remote but contiguous.’ No responsibility. 
Moderate inclusive expenses. Sleeping-huts in Garden.—Follest particulars from 
Leo Frencn, Hazledene Bungalow, Stone Hill, Headley, Hants. Might arrange 
fortwo. WORKERS, OR THOSE DESIRING QUIET, ONLY. 














OR SALE.—wWell-built 10-roomed detached HOUSE, in best part of 

Maidstone. Tennis lawn. Built for convenience, and for economy of up-keep 
labour. £450 down; balance in monthly instalments over 9 years,— 
}]. Hawkes, 127, Old Tovil Road, Maidstone. 





WANTED 


VW ANTED.—summer. 1915, on yearly tenancy, COTTAGE, or SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE, UNFURNISHED, in bracing upland situation, 15 to 

30 miles from Piceadilly, 5 bedrooms, close to golf-links.—D., Harboro Grange, 

Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. (112) 


ARTICLES FOR SALE. 


H.P. HUMBER CAR, 0908, but 1906 i , 
1S. Berlin Limousine tetguchanaashio ay ey 


Condition perfect. 100 guineas.— Dr. Dixon, Melton Mowbray. (136) 


OR SALE.-—-BULL PUPPY (dog), aged 10 weeks, sire and dam both winners. 
pe A wes —Sa Cereberus strain. An absolutely typical st echmen. 

oval willingly. Nearest offer to £5 secures.—W. E. G., 1 bam 
Sneinton Market, Nottingham. — a 





AT-JAP (late 1912) 5-6 h.p.,.kick starter, chain drive, also Mill coac! 

T-J. . kick starter, also Mills-Fulford coach- 

Ber SIDE —_ Turmeut is yli~y= condition, and cost y Sole tg Ten 
ited. ice, ; or exchange y Grand Piano.—J. B. 

Alfreton Road, Nottingham. ite a = 


A DOUBLE BROUGHAM FOR SALE. Perfect condition.— 


Mrs. Buckxtey, Clopton Manor, Thrapston. 








OR SALE Lr ana Staley Steam Car; two seater, with dickey. Wind 
screen a speedometer fitted.— i 
lg at hg me = nquiries and offers to CraGHILL & a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF SURREY. By Edward 


Wedlake Brayley. 2nd edition, revised and edited b Edward W 
" > x 4 : “4 
STEEL AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 4 vols. Complete. in good conten 
ich ed by Virtue & Co.—Apply to Mrs. Grang, Cobham Vicarage, Surrey. ‘ 


LADY r i _ P. T mforta oO 
equires another lady as PAYING GUES Comfortabl m 
moderate terms. On the bord i t Fon ns 
19. York Hill, Peans yh? the prettiest part of Epping Forest. 


HE UNDERSIGN ED, who has been unfortunate encugh to mae both his 





legs, and is «x ly much fined 
m3. ~~. q y to the house, would be very grateful 
= Seville seme? correspondence games of chess with him.—B. Wuisnaw, 


(115) 


SCHOOL TEXT-BO T-BOOKS to sell sec 
to i to sell d-hand; i - : 
bs —— ‘o intending purchaser.—Miss CLARKE, Girls’ Geammar School. Pen — 




















, —_ = 
@ Fabian Tract No. 164. ’ 


GOLD & STATE BANKING: 


A Srupy 1n tHe Economics or Mownopoty. 
By EDWARD R. PEASE 

The recent amalgamation of Banks lends a special interest to this 
essay, which shows that British Banking is rapidly tending 
towards Monopoly, and suggests that the economic resulis of a 
monopoly would be unexpected and epoch-making. The tract 
also deals with attempts to replace gold by Labour-notes, such as 
the Guernsey Market scheme. 


“A valuable tract.”—John A. Hobson in an appendix 
on the tract in his book on “Gold Prices and Wages”. 


Price One Penny. Postage One Halfpenny. 
The Fabian Society, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. y 














es 
C Fabian Tract No. 170. Y 


PROFIT-SHARING AND 
CO-PARTNERSHIP : 


A Fraup anv a Fai.ure? 
By EDWARD R. PEASE 


A brief but comprehensive disposal of the claim of Profit-sharing 
to rank as a remedy for poverty and low wages, and justifies the 
objections of Trade Unionists to schemes of this character. A 
Sull account is given of two recent schemes in England, those of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Co. and Lord Furness’s Hartlepool l 
Shipyard. | 

| 











Price One Penny. Postage One Halfpenny. | 
The Fabian Society, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 
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{ BOOKS. JULY SALE LIST NOW READY. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ Remainders, all New Copies, offered at 
Discounts of from 60 per cent. to 85 per cent. off published prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, London, W.c. y 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16.6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions | 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 








Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 . . « 
Prospectuses 15 - a 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 


Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 


Binding Cases for Vols, I. and Il., price e>ch 2/6 nett, and 
Bound Volumes (I. and II.), price each 18/- nett, may be 
obtained direct from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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a aC 
oe T=: NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND =. 
L is making a great effort to raise a sufficient sum to complete and a0 
ce equip the new buildings in Great Portland Street, adie which ace 
ate were opened by the King and Queen on March 1gth, and to secure an ace 
aie adequate Maintenance Fund. A large sum is still needed to complete ace 
el the endowment of the buildings: the greater the amount obtained, the -- A 
=a more cheaply will it be possible to make the—at present—excessively ace 
As expensive Braille books. —8 
a There are in the United Kingdom—according to official statistics—33,96 5 “eC 
Agi people who are stone-blind, and in addition there is a great army of folk whose sight ace 
Som is so defective that they are unable to read. Careful estimates place the number of a 
aCe these at about 150,000. That is to say, the Appeal is made on behalf of nearly ae 
al 200,000 in the United Kingdom. Besides these there are one million stone-blind Cie 
a7 5 L. = meee Empire outside the United Kingdom, all of whom look to ace 
oie e Institute for help. Lai 
aL) The Institute was founded in 1868 .by Dr. T. R. Armitage, the obj i B 
% : ute * ye 5 ‘ ts b 
et to print and distribute embossed books and music for the Blind, ly scene ce 
acle higher education, employment, and well-being of the Blind, and to give them all 
lm necessary advice and assistance. Dr. Armitage, who was himself blind, introduced 
a) = into this country and popularised the now well-known Braille system of reading and a 
ace oon een invention of Louis Braille, a Frenchman—and for many years the =8- 
He a Se mainly by his efforts, and entirely by his money. UC 
oie e died there were no sources of revenue to make up for his munificence. Leal 
ace The Institute prints and distributes Braille embossed books, magazines, and 2 
aici newspapers, covering the almost entire field of instruction and entertainment. is) 
ae These publications, by reason of their necessarily great bulk and the tedious and 
ale complicated processes by which they have to be produced, cost infinitely more than _ 
Fis books that are made for sighted folk. For example, a copy of “ Ivanhoe” in Braille ee 
ao a runs into six thick foolscap volumes, and actually costs 19/6 to produce. =r 
cia Now blind people as a rule are very poor. Literature should be cheaper and LiL 
aie more easily obtainable for them than it is for those with sight, for it means more to —e_ 
aCe them. Give them books which they can be easily taught to read, and they will do a 
ace —— “ —~ — for the — be life, and enjoy themselves much more ace 
s rly to the same degree as can sighted folk. ace 
som ; , z 
acim The cere is entirely unsectarian, and non-political. It is in no sense a HEF 
ci oa undertaking, but is conducted on sound business lines as a charitable aCe 
T] , ace 
As i — 
ace Contributions should be sent to Mr. C. ARTHUR Oa 
ace PEARSON, Hon. Treasurer, National Institute for ss 
is the Blind, 206 Great Portland Street, London, W. eH 
si : 
= iL 
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